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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  ami  CHA- 
]  RACE  Ell  of  IV  ILIA  AM  CON- 

GREllL^  E'q;  the  celebrated  Poet, 
By: Dr  Samuel  Johuioii. 


•T^riLLIAM  CONGREVE,  de- 
VV  Icended  trorn  a  lamiiy  in  Slaf- 

fordlhire,  of  lo  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that 
extend  their  line  beyond  the  Norman 
conqiiell:,  was  the  fon  of  William 
Congreve,  fecond  fon  of  Richard 


Congreve  of  Conj^reve  and  Stratton. 

o  o 


Pie  vifited,  once  at  leaft,  the  refidence 
of  his  ancehors  ;  and,  I  believe,  more 
places  than  one  are  ftlll  Ihewn,  in 
groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re¬ 
lated  to  have  written  his  Old  Batche¬ 
lor. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his 
birth  are  certainly  known;  If  the  in* 
feription  upon  his  monument  be  true, 
he  was  born  in  1672.  For  the  place, 
it  was  faid  by  hiinleif  that  he  owed 
Ills  nativity  to  England,  and  by  every 
body  elfe  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland. 
Southern  mentioned  him  with  lharp 
cenfure,  as  a  man  that  meanly  dif- 
owned  his  native  country. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he 
was  educated  liril  at  Kilkenny,  and 
afterwards  at  L'lddin,  his  father 
VoL.  LV. 


having  fome  military  employment 
that  ilationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but 
after  having  paffed  through  the  nfual 
preparatory  liudies,  as  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed,  with  great  celerity 
and  fucctfs,  his  father  thought  it  pro* 
per  to  aflign  him  a  proftlllon,  by 
which  fomething  might  be  gotten ; 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
lent  him,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  to  fludy 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he 
lived  for  feveral  years,  but  with  very 
little  attention  to  Statutes  or  Reports. 

liis  difpolition  to  become  an  au¬ 
thor  appeared  vefy  early,  as  he  very 
early  felt  that  force  of  imagination, 
and  poli’t  ffed  that  copioufnefs  of  fen- 
timent,  by  which  iiitciledual  plealure 
can  l)e  given.  His  tirll  performance 
was  a  novel,  called,  Incognita,  or. 
Love  and  Dut\r  reconciled  :  It  is 
praifed  by  the  biographers,  who  quote 
i'ome  part  of  the  preface,  that  is  in  ¬ 
deed,  for  Inch  a  time  of  life,  uncom¬ 
monly  judicious.  I  would  railier 
praife  it  than  read  it. 

His  fir  It  dramatic  labour  was  the. 
Old  Batchelor  ;  of  which  lie  lays,  iii 
liis  defence  agaiuil  Coili^T,  that 
comedy  was  written,  as  feveral  know, 
Line  years  before  it  was  ailed.  When 
I  wrote  it,  I  had  iirtis  thoughts  of  the 


s- 


I  the  lighter  fpecies  of  dramatic  poetry 
!  profcffes  the  imitation  of  common 
life,  of  real  maimers,  and  daily  inci¬ 
dents,  it  apparejitly  prefuppofes  a  fa¬ 
miliar  knowledge  of  nrany  charaders, 
ana  exad  obfervation  *'f  the  pafTing 
world  ;  the  difficuicy  tlierefore  is,  to 
conc«:ive  how  this  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  the  Old  Batchelor  be  more 
nearly  examined,  it  w'ill  be  found  to 
be  one  of  thofe  comedies  which  may 
be  made  by  a  mind  vigorous  and 
acute,  and  furniftied  with  conriic  cha- 
raders  by  the  perufal  of  other  poets, 
without  much  adual  commerce  with 
mankind.  The  dialogue  is  one  con- 
ftant  reciprocation  of  conceits,  or  clalh 
of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flow’s  necef- 
!  farily  from  the  occafion,  or  is  dida- 
ted  by  nature.  The  charaders  both 
of  men  and  women  are  either  flditious 
and  artificial,  as  thofe  of  Heartwell 
and  the  ladies  ;  or  eafy  and  common, 
as  Wittol  a  tame  idiot,  BluflF  a  fwag- 
gering  coward,  and  Fondlewife  a 
jealous  puritan  ;  and  the  cataftrophe 
arifes  from  a  mi  flake  not  very  pro¬ 
bably  produced,  by  marrying  a  wo¬ 
man  in  a  m  ilk. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  thefe 
dedudions  are  made,  will  flill  remain 
the  w’ork  of  a  very  powerful  and  fer¬ 
tile  mind  ;  the  dialogue  is  quick  and 
fparkiing,  the  incidents  fuch  as  feize 
the  attention,  and  the  wit  fo  exube¬ 
rant  that  It  o^er-hiforvis  its  tenement. 

Next  year  gave  another  fpeci- 
men  of  his  abilities  in  The  Double 
Dealer,  which  was  not  received  with 
equal  kindnefs.  He  writes  to  his  pa¬ 
tron  the  Lord  Halifax  a  dedication, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile 
:  he  reader  to  that  which  found  few 
friends  among  the  audience.  Thefe 
apologies  are  always  ufelefs  ;  de  guf- 
tihiis  non  ej}  difputandum ;  men  may 
be  convinced  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
pleafed,  againit  their  will.  But  tho^ 
tafte  is  obflinate,  it  is  very  variable, 
and  time  often  prevails  when  argu¬ 
ments  have  failed. 


xt  w:  s  Icen,  in  iom“  aui  .  umc 

mor.-  it  w^as  adei  ;  and  I,  through 
the  remainder  .)f  ii.’’  iiidil;  vetion,  fut- 
fered  myfclt  to  be  drawn  '.n,  to  the 
proiecution  of  a  difliciilt  and  tnank- 
iefs  fludv,  and  to  I/'  involved  in  a 
pei  i>^trial  v’ar  with  knaves  and  fools. 

Theic  to  be  a  flrange  affec¬ 

tation  ill  authors  of  appearing  to  have 
done  every  thing  by  chance.  The 
Old  Batchelor  was  written  for  amufe- 
ment,  in  the  languor  of  convalefcence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  compofed  with 
great  elaborateiiefs  of  dialogue,  and 
inceffant  ambition  of  wit.  The  age 
of  the  writer  confidercd,  it  is  indeed 
a  very  wonderful  performance  ;  lor, 
whenever  written,  it  was  aded  (1693) 
when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  old  ;  and  was  then  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Dryden,  Mr  Southern, 
and  Mr  Maynwaring.  Dryden  faid 
that  he  never  had  fecn  fuch  a  fi*  ft 
play  ;  but  they  found  it  deficient  in 
ibme  things  requifue  to  the  fuceefs  of 
its  exhibition,  and  by  their  greater 
experience  fitted  it  for  the  flage. 
Southern  ufed  to  relate  of  one  come¬ 
dy,  probably  of  this,  that  when  Con¬ 
greve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  tc  fo  wretcaedly,  that  they 
had  almoft  rejected  it ;  but  they  w^ere 
afterwards  fo  well  perfnaded  of  Its 
excelJe;  ce,  that,  for  Iialf  a  year  be¬ 
fore  it  was  aded.  thj  manager  allow¬ 
ed  its  aiuiior  tP/  privilege  of  the  houfe. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  writer ;  for  it  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  Halila::,  who 
immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commiflioners  for  licenfing  coaches, 
and  foon  after  gave  him  a  place  in 
liie  pipe-office,  and  .mother  in  the 
cuftems  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year.  i 
Congreve’s  converfation  muft  furely  | 
have  been  at  leafl  equally  pleafing 
with  his  writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  Aich  an 
age,  requires  lome  confideration.  As 
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Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both 
thofe  plays  the  honour  of  her  pre- 
fence ;  and  when  Ihe  died,  foon  after, 
Congreve  teftilied  his  gratitude  by  a 
defpicable  eifufion  of  elegiac  paftoral ; 
a  compofition  in  which  all  is  unna¬ 
tural,  and  yet  nothing  is  new. 

In  another  year  ( *695)  his  prolific 
pen  produced  Love  for  Love  ;  a  co* 
medy  of  nearer  alliance  to  life,  and 
exhibiting  more  real  manners,  than 
either  of  che  former.  The  charafter 
of  Forefight  was  then  common.  Dry- 
den  calculated  nativities  ;  both  Crom¬ 
well  and  King  William  had  their  lucky 
days  ;  and  Shaftefbury  himfelf,  tho* 
he  had  no  religion,  was  faid  to  regard 
predi<5lioas.  The  Sailor  is  not  ac¬ 
counted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very 
pieafant. 

Wi:h  this  play  was  opened  the 
I  New  Theatre,  under  the  dire^flion  ot 
Betterton  the  tragedian  ;  where  he 
exhibited  two  years  afterwards  ( i  69*? ) 
The  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  fo 
written  as  to  fliew  him  fufficiently 
qualihed  for  either  kind  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he 
afterwards  revifed  it,  he  reduced  the 
verfiiication  to  greater  regularity, 
there  is  more  buflle  than  fentiment; 
the  plot  is  biify  and  intricate,  and  the 
V  events  take  hold  on  the  attention ; 
but,  except  a  very  few  paifages,  we 
,  are  rather  arnufed  with  noife,  and 
perplexed  with  ilratagem,  than  enter¬ 
tained  with  any  true  delineation  of 
natural  characters.  This,  however, 
was  received  with  more  benevolence 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  ftill 
continues  to  be  aCted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be 
made  either  to  his  comic  or  tragic 
excellence,  they  are  loft  at  once  in  the 
blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  produced  thefe 
four  plays  before  he  had  paifed  his 
twenty* fifth  year  ;  before  other  men, 
^  even  fuch  as  are  fome  time  to  fhinc  in 
eminence,  have  palfed  theif  probation 
of  literature,  or  prefume  to  hope  for 


any  other  notice  than  fuch  as  is  be¬ 
llowed  on  diligence  and  inciinry.  A- 
mong  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius 
which  literary  hiftory  records,  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  can  be  produced  that 
more  furpaffes  the  common  limits  of 
nature  than  the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long- 
continued  controverfy  between  Collier 
and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firlt  the  Puritans  had  raifed  a 
violent  clamour  agaiaft  the  orama, 
which  they  confidered  as  an  entertain¬ 
ment  not  lawful  to  Chriftians,  an 
opiilion  held  by  them  in  cominoa 
with  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  Prynne 
publiftied  Hiftrio-maftix,  a  huge  vo¬ 
lume,  in  which  ftage-plays  were  cen- 
fured.  The  outrages  and  crimes  of 
the  Puritans  brought  afterwards  their 
whole  fyftem  of  dodlrine  into  difre- 
pute,  and  from  the  Refto’-arioa  the 
poets  and  the  players  were  left  at 
quiet;  for  to  have  molelted  t]\cm 
would  have  had  the  appearance  of 
tendency  to  puritanical  malignity. 

This  clanger,  however,  was  worn 
awa\  by  time  ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce 
and  implacable  Nonjuror,  knew  that 
an  attack  upon  the  theatre  wgnld  ne¬ 
ver  make  him  fufpedled  for  a  Puritan; 
he  theref  ore  (  1698)  pubiilhed  A  Ihorc 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
fanenefs  of  the  Englilh  ‘Stage,  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  110  other  motive  than  reli¬ 
gious  zeal  and  honeft  indignation. 
He  was  formed  for  a  controvertift ; 
with  fufficleiit  learning  ;  with  dicfioii 
vehement  and  pointed,  though  often 
vulgar  and  incorredt ;  with  uncon¬ 
querable  pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the 
higheft  degree  keen  and  larcaftic  ;  and 
with  all  thofe  powers  exalted  and  in¬ 
vigorated  by  juft  confidence  in  his 
caufe. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited, 
he  walked  out  to  battle,  and  affailed 
at  once  inoft  of  the  living  writers, 
from  Dryden  to  Durley.  His  onfet 
was  violent :  thofe  paffages,  which, 
while  they  flood  fingle  had  paffed 
with  little  notice,  when  they  were  acr 


cnmulated  and  cxpofed  together,  ex-  i 
cited  horror  ;  the  vrile  and  the  pioiis  ! 
caught  the  alarm,  and  the  nation  j  ^ 
wondered  why  it  had  To  long  ruirered  I 
irrcli»'*ion  and  I'xentioumeis  to  be 

o 

operdy  taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  rlu' 
poets  but  to  refift  or  fiv.  Ijryden’o  , 
confcience,  or  his  prudence,  anjo  y  as  i 
he  V/as,  wichheld  ixiin  f  rom  the  c«u'*  | 
flict  ;  Congreve  and  Vanburgh  at-  \ 
teoipted  anl’wers.  Congreve,  a  very 
y'onrig  man,  elated  with  I'ucctds,  and 
impatient  of  cenfure,  alTumed  an  air 
of  confidence  and  lecurity.  His  chief  ! 
artifice  of  controverfy  is  to  retort  upon  [ 
his  adverfary  his  own  words  :  he  is  I 
very  angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer 
Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  allows 
himfelf  in  the  uf"-  of  every  term  of 
contumely  and  contempt ;  but  he  has 
the  fword  without  the  arm  of  Scari- 
derbeg  ;  he  has  his  antagonift’s 
coaifcnefs,  but  not  his  ftrength.  Col¬ 
lier  reulied  ;  for  conteft  was  his  de- 
light ;  he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from 
his  purpofe  or  his  prey. 

The  caufe  of  Congreve  was  not  te¬ 
nable  :  whatever  glolfcs  he  might  ule  \ 
for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  fmgle  | 
pa/fijges,  the  general  tenor  and  ten^  j 
dency  of  his  plays  mu  11  always  be  1 
condemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  j 
tmiverfal  conviction,  that  the  perufal  j 
of  his  works  will  make  no  man  bet  j 
ter ;  and  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  ! 
to  reprefent  pleafurc  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  thefe  oblicraticns 
l)v  V  hich  file  oiufnt  to  be  re(*uiated. 

The  ftage  icund  otlier  advocates, 
and  the  difpute  was  protracted  thru* 
ten  years  ;  but  at  lait  Corned v  grew  * 
more  modell,  and  Coliicr  lived  to  lee  \ 
the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  tlieatrc. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  im¬ 
portant  vldory  was  atchieveci,  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  I  .ovc  for  Love,  and  the  \ 
remark  upon  it,  may  aiford  a  fpecimen.  \ 

Sir  Sampl.  Suwf'Jln*!  a  I'ery  good  | 
varne ;  for  your  Sayiipfons  f:rcn'^  j 

frciyi  the  beginnings 
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Congreve  fliould  be  difpliiccd,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  made  this  anfwec  : 

isjoii  obtiith  adeo  gt-{lapnu3  peCtora 
Pceiii , 

Nec  tarn  tverftjs  eqaos  Tyria  fol  jun- 
gii  ab  iirbe. 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  bv  the 
adverfo  party,  might  naturally  expected 
to  be  advanced  wlien  his  friends  re¬ 
turned  to  power,  and  he  was  made 
iecretary  tor  the  illand  of  Jamaica; 
a  place,  I  fuppofe,  without  trull  or 
care,  but  whicli,  with  his  poll  in  the 
culloins,  is  laid  ro  Jiave  afforded  him 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a- year. 

iiis  iiononrs  were  yet  far  greater 
than  ids  eu-ofirs.  Every  writer  men¬ 
tioned  hi:n  with  refpecl  ;  and,  among 
otner  tefthnonics  to  ins  merit,  | 

made  Ivirn  the  patron  ot  his  Miicel-  ! 
lauy.  and  Pope  inlcrihed  to  him  his  » 
trii.iliation  ol  the  Iliad. 

But  he  treated  the  Mufes  with  in-  I 


grutlcnde  ;  for,  having  long  coiiverfetl 
familiarly  wiin  the  great,  he  vvillied 
to  be  confidered  rather  as  a  man  of 
faddon  than  of  wdt ;  and,  when  he 
received  a  vifit  from  Voltaire,  difgulled 
him  by  tiie  delpicable  foppery  of  de- 
firing  to  be  confidered  not  as  an  au¬ 
thor  but  a  gcnrleman  ;  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  “  that  if  he  had 
been  only  a  gentleman,  he  Ihould  not 
have  come  to  vific  him.’^ 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  ro  have  applied  himfelf  to  books  ; 
for  he  difeovers  more  literature  than 
the  poets  have  commonly  atudned. 
But  his  It n dies  were  in  his  latter  days 
obllruded  by  catara^s  in  his  eyes, 
which  at  lall  terminared  in  hlindncfs. 
'Phis  melancholy  Hare  was  aggravated 
by  the  gout,  for  which  he  ibiight  re¬ 
lief  by  a  journey  to  Bath;  but:  being 
ovenurned  in  his  chariot,  complained 
from  that  time  of  a  pain  in  his  fide, 
and  died,  at  his  houfe  in  Surry- iireet 
in  the  Strand,  1  in.  29,  172S-9.  -  Ha¬ 
ving  laiii  in  liate  in  the  Jei  ufalem- 


ehamber,  he 
Her- Abbey, 
oreded  to  h 


was  buried  in  Wjftndn- 
where  a  monument  is 
3  memory  hv  H.nvictr.i 


Dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  to  whom, 
for  realons  either  not  known  or  not 
mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
about  ten  thoufand  pounds ;  the  ac- 
cunRuIation  ot  attentive  parcimony, 
which,  though  to  lier  fuperlluous  and 
ufelefs,  might  have  given  great  affill- 
ance  to  the  ancient  family  from  which 
he  defeended,  at  that  lime,  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  relation,  reduced 
to  diflicuJries  and  diftrefs. 

Congreve  has  meric  of  the  higheft 
kind  ;  he  is  an  original  writer,  who 
borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his 
plot,  nor  the  manner  ot  his  dialogue. 
Cl  his  plays  I  cannot  fpeak  dillimflly  ; 
for  fince  i  iulpcded  tiiera  many  years 
have  pailed  ;  but  whar  rern/dus  upon 
tuv  memory  is,  that  his  charaders  are 
j*  nrnouly  fuditious  and  artiiiciai,  with 
vci  Etth  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
i’dc.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of 
comic  exceliencf,  which  he  fuppnft'd 
to  confill  in  gay  reacirks  end  unex¬ 
pended  aniwers  ;  but  that  ^yhic}l  he 
I  endeavoured,  he  feldom  faiL  J  of  per¬ 
forming.  His  feenes  exhibit  not 
much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  paflion  ; 
his  perfonages  are  a  kind  of  inteilec- 
tuai  gladiators  ;  every  fentence  is  to 
ward  or  ftrike  ;  the  cuntell  of  fniart- 
nej's  is  never  intermitted  ;  liis  wit  is  a 
meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  alter¬ 
nate  corrufca.ilons.  His  comedies  have 
ihereiore,  in  fome  degree,  the  opera¬ 
tion  ot  tragedies  ;  they  furprife  rather 
than  divert,  and  raife  admiration  oft- 
ner  than  merriment.  But  they  are 
the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
j  images,  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  mlfcellaneons  poetry,  I  can^ 
not  fay  any  thing  very  favourable. 
The  pr.wcrs  of  Congreve  leem  to  de¬ 
fect  him  wiien  he  leaves  the  fiacre,  as 
Antwus  was  no  longer  llrong  than 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  can¬ 
not  be  oblVrvc:]  without  wonder,  that 
I  a  mind  K)  vigorous  and  fertile  in  dra- 
1  m.iric  comi^oil*  ions  Ihould  on  any  01  her 
j  occalion  viifcr.vcr  nothing  but  impo- 
I  tence  and  ])».»vcrty.  He  has  in  Jhefe 
\  lirilcpu.ces  nciilier  elevation  oi' fancy, 
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felcction  of  language,  nor  /kill  in  ver- 
fificatlon  ;  yt‘'\  if  I  were  required  co 
felsvft  from  tiie  wiiolc  -nafs  of  Eiiglilh 
poecry  the  mo  ft  poetical  paragraph,  i 
know  not  v/bai  1  could  prefer  to  an 
exclamation  in  The  Mourning  Bride : 

Almeria 

It  waf  a  fancy'd  n  »ire  ;  tor  all  is  hulh  d. 
Leonora. 

It  bore  the  accent  ot  a  human  voice. 
Almeria. 

It  wai  thy  ftar,  or  ellc  fome  tranfient 
%tind  • 

Whiftliijg  thro’  hollows  of  this  vaulted 
Wc’U  liften— 

Leonora, 

Hark  I 

Almeria. 

No,  all  is  huih’d,  -uid  ftill  as  death.— 
’Tis  dreadful ! 

How  revhend  is  the  face  of  thi?  tall  pile  ; 
Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble 
heads,  (roof, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  pondcrnis 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfalt  and  im 
moveable, 

Looking  tranquility  !  It  ftrikee  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look 
cold,  (heart. 

And  ftioot  a  chillnefs  to  my  trembling 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy 
voice  ;  (hear 

Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me 
Thy  voice — my  own  affriglits  me  with  its 
echoes. 

He  who  reads  thofe  lines  enjoys 
for  a  moarmt  the  powers  of  a  poet ; 
he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have 
felt  before,  but  he  feels  it  with  great 
increale  of  fcnfibility  ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again 
amplified  and  expanded,  embelliihed 
with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  ma- 
jefty. 

Of  Jiis  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs 
Arabella  Hu. a?  fee  ms  to  be  the  bed; ; 
his  Ode  for  Cecilia’s  Day,  however, 
has  fome  lines  which  Pope  had  in  his 
mmd  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  Imitations  of  Horace  are  feeb¬ 
ly  paraphraftical,  and  the  additions 
which  he  makes  are  of  little  value. 
He  foinetimes  retains  what  w’ere  more 


;  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  ndks  of 
*  vervaiK  and  j^ti7?is  to  propitiate  V' enus. 

;  Of  his  Tranilat’ons,  the  fatire  of 
;  Juvenal  was  wriiit.!  very  early,  and 
5  may  rhtrefore  be  forgiven,  tiioiigb  it 
I  have  not  the  malfynefs  and  vigour  of 
the  original.  In  all  his  verfions 
llrength  and  fprightlinefs  are  want¬ 
ing;  his  Hymn  to  Vciii.:,,  from  Ho¬ 
mer,  is  perhaps  the  bell.  His  lines 
are  weakened  with  expletives,  and  his 
rhymes  are  frequently  imperfeff. 

His  petty  poems  are  feldoM  worth 
the  coft  of  criticifm ;  fometinies  the 
thoughts  are  falfe,  and  fometinies 
common,  in  his  verfes  on  Lady 
Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  an  f  litation 
of  Dryden’s  Ode  on  Mrs  K'iligrew; 
and  Doris,  that  has  been  to  lavilhly 
flattered  by  Steele,  has  indeed  fome 
lively  ftanzas,  but  the  exprelfion  might 
be  mended  ;  and  the  moil  linking 
part  of  the  charader  had  been  already 
fliewn  in  Love  for  Love.  His  Arc 
of  Pleafing  is  founded  on  a  vulgar 
but  perhaps  impradticable  principle, 
and  the  Ifalenefs  of  the  fenfe  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illuftra- 
tion  or  elegance  of  diction. 

This  tilfue  of  poetry,  from  which 
he  feems  to  have  hoped  a  lafting  name, 
is  totally  negle(fled,  and  knowm  only 
as  it  is  appended  to  his  plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is 
regarded,  his  plays  are  likely  to  be 
read ;  but,  except  what  relatc^s  to  the 
ftage,  I  know  not  that  he  iias  ever 
written  a  ftaiiza  that  is  iV.ng,  or  a 
couplet  than  is  quo*:ed.  Tiie  general 
charader  of  nis  Mifcellanies  is,  tJiat 
they  (hew  lirtle  wit,  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  mull  be  confefTed  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  correi^ion  of 
a  national  error,  ar.d  the  cure  of  our 
Pindaric  madnefs.  taught 

the  Englilh  writers  that  Pindar’s 
odes  were  regular;  and  though  cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requifite  for 
the  higher  fpecies  of  lyric  poetry,  he 
has  Ihewn  us  that  entn>iiii*‘hi  has  its 
rules,  and  that  in  mere  coniafion 
there*  is  neither  grace  nor  greatnefs- 
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A  SPANISH  STORT.  [Vol.  liv. 

P-  393-] 

AS  foon  as  the  Marquis  de  Lerme  . 

had  fatisfied  the  King  as  to  eve-  j 
ry  particular  concerning  the  affairs  ^ 
he  had  been  intruded  with  in  France, 
he  took  his  leave  and  flew^  back  to  the 
apartment,  where  he  \vas  in  fome  ; 
hopes  of  finding  the  Countefs.  But  : 
wdieii  he  tound  ihe  was  gone,  he  felt  • 
deeply  affected  at  f(‘  antortunate  an  ; 
adventure,  not  knowing  what  Ihe  j 
would  think  of  his  condudl, — a  con-  ; 
duft  which  mud  have  appeared  to  j 
her  1  -  drange  and  unaccountable —  ! 
he  ti  ererore  immediately  fet  out  with  i 
an  intention  ol  leeing,  and  getting  * 
information  from  tUe  Count  de  las  \ 

Torres. - In  the  mean  time,  the  | 

Count  returned  to  his  own  houfe,  and  ’ 
inquired  of  Elvira  for  his  wife,  who  i 
anfwered,  that  her  miftrefs  being  ra-  1 
ther  indifpofed,  had  retired  to  her 
clofet,  with  orders  not  to  be  diflur- 
bed  The  Count,  not  fatisfied  with 
fuch  an  anfwer  at  fuch  a  time,  infif- 
ted  upon  the  door  being  opened  ;  El¬ 
vira,  under  a  pretence  of  bringing  the 
key,  flipped  out  of  the  room,  and  ran 
to  inform  her  miftrefs  of  what  had 
happened — but  to  her  great  furpn/e, 
found  that  (he  had  quitted  the  apart¬ 
ment  :  but  while  Ihe  flood  confidcring 
what  ftep  to  take,  fhe  met  tlu  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lerme  going  to  the  Count’s 
her  mafter.  She  then  informed  him 
of  all  that  had  paffed,  adding,  that 
every  thing  was  in  the  iitmoll  con- 
fufion  there  on  account  of  his  miftliig 
wife.  Aftonilhment,  grief,  and  def- 
pair,  feized  the  unhappy  Marquis, 
who  now  began  to  comprehend  the 
miftake  he  had  been  guilty  of — dif- 
traifled  with  fo  many  accumulated  mif- 
fortunes,  he  inllantly  threw  himfelf 
upon  his  Ivvord.  The  moment  Elvi¬ 
ra  perceived  vvliat  the  had  done,  Ihe. 
called  out  for  aftillance,  and  he  wnis 
immediate!/  carried  to  his  father’s 
houfe  ;  a  furgeor*  w’as  called  In,  who 
pronounced  the  wound  not  to  be  mor¬ 


tal.  Elvira  being  unable  to  find  her 
miftrefs,  durft  not  venture  to  return 
to  the  Count’s,  but  went  to  her  mo¬ 
ther,  where  fhe  found  her  unhappy 
miftrefs,  to  whom  the  related  the  fa« 
tal  news  of  the  Count’s  fury,  and  the 
Marquis’s  defpair.  The  Countefs, 
w’ho  was  overwhelmed  with  the  wei:;ht 
of  her  forrow’s,  remained  lor  feme 
time  almoft  motioniefs:  but  as  ioon 
as  ihe  recovered  a  little  from  that  ilu- 
por  into  which  excefs  of  grief  had 
thrown  her,  Ihe  thought  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  confider  of  fome  retreat 
more  private  and  concealed  than  tha# 
fhe  was  in.  To  return  fiome,  ftie 
looked  upon  to  be  returning  to  inevi¬ 
table  death,  as  it  would  be  impoftible* 
to  think  of  convincing  the  Count,  that 
the  utmoll  extent  of  her  crime  was 
but  indiferetion,  when  appearances  of 
the  moft  criminal  guilt  were  fo  ftrong 
againil  her.  In  this  dilemma,  (lie 
applied  to  the  mother  of  Elvira,  to  ad- 
vife  her  how  to  ad,  and  where  to  go  ? 
The  good  old  woman,  who  affedio- 
nately  loved  the  Countefs,  was  pier¬ 
ced  to  the  foul  to  behold  her  diftref- 
fed  fitnation.  She  therefore  intre«. 
ted  of  her  not  to  think  of  any  other 
home  but  her’s,  and  therefore  begged 
that  Ihe  would  permit  her  to  condiic'l 
her  10  a  fmall  farm  fhe  had  a  few 
leagues  from  Madrid,  where  Ihe  ftiould 
be  welcome  to  partake  w  ith  her  the 
little  pittance  Ihe  pofTeffed.  This  kind 
I  offer  was  accepted  of  by  the  Countefs, 
who  expreifed  her  moft  grateiul  ac¬ 
knowledgments  for  her  generous  at¬ 
tachments  to  her  ;  and  that  very 
evening  the  Countefs,  Elvira,  and  her 
mother,  fet  out  for  the  little  farni^ 
which  confifted  of  a  lonely  houfe,  fi* 
tuated  on  the  margin  of  a  thick  fo¬ 
re  ft,  to  which  there  was  a  garden,  and 
a  few  acres  of  land.  In  this  folitude* 
Ihe  determined  to  fpend  the  remain- 
ccr  of  her  wretched  life. 

Mean  time  the  Count  de  lasTorres^ 
after  having  given  vent  to  the  firlt 

itranfports  of  his  fury,  and  fearching 
almoft  every  houfe  in  Madrid,  and 


ir.ornlrr^.  Nor  were  they  miftaken  as 
t.>  'heir  conjv  cliires;  for  the  purfued 
(Iranj^cr  proved  lo  be  the  Baron  de 
Siiva,  who  was  juft  returned  into 
Spain,  and  knowing  the  Countefs,  no 
iboiier  reached  Madrid,  than  he  went 
to  the  Count  de  las  Torres,  and  in- 
Ibrmed  him  of  his  adventure  ;  at  the 
fame  time  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
the  place  where  the  Countefs  was  con¬ 
cealed.  Next  morning  they  fet  off  by 
break  of  day  for  the  Countefs’s  re¬ 
treat,  and  arrived  there  before  the  and 
Elvira  had  put  their  defign  into  exe¬ 
cution.  The  enraged  hulband  enter¬ 
ed  the  houfe,  with  fury  darting  from 
his  eyes,  demanding  of  the  fervant 
where  the  Countefs  was  ? — The  fer¬ 
vant,  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  his 
miltrefs’s  real  name  and  quality,  an- 
fwered,  that  there  was  no  fuch  per- 
fon  as  he  deferibed  lived  there,  and 
that  he  certainly  mud  have  midaken 
the  houfe. — The  Count,  without  wai¬ 
ting  to  make  leply,  ruflied  into  the 


towards  them,  making  inany  apolo¬ 
gies  for  intruding  upon  their  land, 
but  laid,  he  had  no  other  way  left  to 
avoid  being  purfued  by  fome  robbers 
who  had  attacked  him,  one  of  whom 
he  had  fhot,  and  fearing  that  the  red 
of  the  gang  would  make  reprifals  on 
him  for  the  lols  of  their  companion, 
he  galloped  off  with  the  utmod  fpeed, 
and  having  fortunately  difeovered  a 
breach  in  the  hedge,  took  that  only 
method  in  his  power  of  faving  his 
life,  and  defired  their  permiflion  to 
ride  through  the  paddock,  and  go  out 
on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  robbers 
having  miffed  their  prey,  and  obfer- 
ving  a  houfe  near,  precipitately  took 
another  road. 

The  Countefs  de  las  Torres,  as  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  felt  great  uneafinefs, 
having  rccolIe<ded  him  to  be  the  Ba¬ 
ron  de  Silva,  and  was  fearful  that  he 
too  might  rccoliedt  her,  having  unfor¬ 
tunately  come  out  unveiled*  ;  as  foon 
as  Elvira  returned  from  condu;ding 
the  dranger  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
park,  Ihe  began  to  think  ferioufly  of 
this  unforefeen  accident,  which  (lie  i  on  the 
feared  might  defeat  all  her  precau-  ;  believe 
tions  to  conceal  herfeiffrom  the  world,  fvvord  i 
They  fpent  the  red  of  the  evening  in  opporti 
confulting  what  was  beft  to  be  done  ;  threw  ] 
the  refiilt  was,  another  retreat,  at  lead  |  it  to  h 
tor  the  prelent ;  and  it  was  determi-  *  he  belii 
ned  that  the  Countefs  and  Elvira  {  but  dr 
diould  change  their  abode  the  next  5  tion  (i: 
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The  Count  hud  no  power  to  reply.— 
He  appeared  faicinated  with  her  beau¬ 
ty,  and  looked  upon  her  with  eyes, 
which  dilcovered  to  her  that  ail  his 
former  tendernefs  had  again  taken  pof- 
fetlion  of  his  foul;  and,  after  a  long 
and  alFecling  paufe,  he  addreffed  her 
as  follows  : —  “  Alas  !  Madam,  who 
is  it  that  would  not  believe  you  to  be 
innocent? — Perhaps  you  deceive  me 
— but  I  am  ready  to  bury  ail  in  obli¬ 
vion —  I  have  neither  defire  nor  power 
of  doing  you  the  leall  injury.’’ — Say¬ 
ing  which,  they  both  burft  into  tears. 

The  Countefs  then  related  to  her 
hulband  every  thing  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  her,  both  before  and  fince 
her  marriage,  without  difguifing  the 
leall  circumllance.  He  lillened  with 
extraordinary  attention  to  all  Ihe  faid, 
and  feemed  exceedingly  aftonilhed  at 
many  parts  of  her  alfe^ting  fiory — a 
llory  of  which  he  had  been  totally  ig¬ 
norant.  In  her  recital  Ihe  difeovered 
fo  much  fufeeptibility  of  foul,  fo  much 
virtue,  and  delicacy  ot  fentiment,  that 
her  hufband,  in  fpite  of  his  own  mif- 
fortunes,  was  unable  to  with-hold 
from  her  his  pity  and  compaflion.  He 
even  entreated  of  her  to  return  with 
him  to  Madrid,  fince  he  was  confi¬ 
dently  alTured  of  her  virtue  and  inno¬ 
cence,  and  wi filed  to  make  it  known 
to  all  the  world.  The  Countefs  felt 
greatly  afFeded  with  having  obtained 
her  hufband’s  forgivenefs,  but  begged 
he  would  permit  her  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  her  days  in  retirement,  which  now 
hell  fuited  a  mind  which  had  for 
ever  loll  all  relifii  for  public  fociety. 
At  length  her  hulband  confented  to 
^rant  her  requell ;  only  begged  flie 
would  quit  that  retreat  for  one  more 
fuitable  to  her  quality;  fiie  then,  a- 
greeable  to  his  earned  felicitation,  re¬ 
paired  to  a  country  feat  which  he  had 
near  Madrid,  where,  by  his  permif- 
fion,  the  faithful  Elvira  accompanied 
her  mi  11  refs. 

In  a  ihort  time  after,  the  count 
received  an  employment  sfrom  the 
king,  which  obliged  him  to  go  into 
VoL.  LV. 


Flanders.  The  countefs,  though  ftill 
a  llranger  Co  happinefs,  enjoyed  more 
repofe  and  peace  of  mind  in  her  new* 
folitude,  than  Ihe  had  for  a  long  time 
been  accullomed  to  :  but  her  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  her  un¬ 
alterable  love  for  the  marquis  again 
continued  to  dillurb  her  repole. 

It  happened  that  the  Dukede  Lerme 
(father  to  the  marquis)  had  ren¬ 
dered  fome  important  fervice  to  the 
Diichefs  de  Feria,  who  was  a  near 
neighbour  of  the  Countefs  de  las 
Torres.  The  duchefs,  who  wilhed  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  (he  was 
under  to  the  duke  in  perfon,  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  her  houfe,  from 
which  time  the  duke  often  vifited  her, 
and  expreifed  how  happy  he  Ihould 
be,  if  an  alliance  could  be  formed  be¬ 
tween  her  family  and  his.  The  du¬ 
chefs  received  the  duke’s  compliment 
in  a  Jmanner  which  Ihewed  that  her 
willies  coincided  with  his.  He  then 
propofed  a  match  between  his  fon 
the  Marquis  de  Lerme,  and  her 
daughter  Cafilda,  who  was  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  and  accomplifiied. 

The  duke,  upon  finding  that  this 
propofal  was  not  in  the  lead  rclifiied 
by  his  fon,  was  highly  difpleafed,  and 
began  to  treat  him  with  uniifual  cool- 
nefs,  which  at  lall  determined  the 
marquis  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Cafilda, 
whofe  beauty,  powerful  as  it  was,  did 
not  make  the  leall  impreflion  upon  a 
heart  too  deeply  engaged  elfewhere. 
At  this  time  there  fubiided  a  great 
friendfiiip  between  the  Duchefs  de 
Feria  and  the  Countefs  de  las  Tor¬ 
res,  who  often  vifited  each  other.  It 
happened  one  morning  when  the 
marquis  came  to  wait  upon  Cafilda, 
that  he  met  the  countefs  coming  out 
of  the  duchefs’s  apartment.  The  fur- 
prize  and  agitation  which  both  felt 
is  eafy  to  be  conceived.  The  countefs 
foon  learnt  the  caiife,  and  would  have 
feared  the  confequences  of  his  vifits 
there,  had  he  not  fecured  that  occa- 
fion  of  deferibing  to  her  the  wretch¬ 
ed  (late  of  his  mind,  and  the  Injullice 
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chefs  de  Fcria’s  apartment  rather  ab¬ 
ruptly  wiicii  tile  iiiarcpjis  cnlert^d  ;  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  rigour  with 
wiiicii  the  counieis  treated  him  ;  he 
found  hiinieif  compelled  to  obey  ;  he 
was  unable  to  live  without  leeiiig  her, 
and  he  perceived  Ihe  was  determined 
to  avoid  him  till  he  had  complied 
with  her  rigorous  fentence.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  he  repaired  to  his  father’s 
liouie,  and  told  him  that  all  was  ready 
for  the  eipoid'ai  of  Cafilda.  Though 
nis  conkience  reproached  him  for 
marrying  fo  amiable  a  lady,  whillt 
his  heart  was  lo  alFcdlionately  devoted 
to  another,  yet  he  found  it  in  vain  lo 
oppofe  the  rigorous  commands  ot  the 
c<aintei's :  in  Ihort  his  love  lor  her 
overcame  all  his  fcruples  of  conlciencc 
relative  to  any  one  elfc.  The  Duke 
dc  Lerme  was  exceedingly  pleakd  to 
find  his  Ion  ready  to  comply  with  his 
willies,  and  took  immediately  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  humour  he  found  him 
in  to  haften  the  marriage.  The 
next  day  he  informed  the  Duchefsde 
Feria  of  it,  whofe  eagernels  for  the 
tiiatch  was  equal  to  that  of  the 

duke. 

I'he  duchefs^v/ho  highly  refpe^fed 
ihe  virtuous  condud  of  the  Coiintefs 
de  las  Torres,  paid  her  a  vifit,  and 
acquainteJ  iur,  that  the  marriage 
»»  to  be  Idiemnizr^d  the  next  day  ; 
a  iiiy  to  all  parties! — for  on  the 
mornin  ;  of  the  nuptials  the  countels 
received  news  of  her  hulband’s  death 
In  Fiaadc«s — What  an  affli^ioiil 
this  was  i  blow  that  ilruck  her  more 
deeply  than  nlmoll  any  ihe  had  yet 
Itk!  to  find  herielf  at  liberty  the 
very  day  that  Ihe  c^'mpelled  Lerme 
to  forfik*^  her  Uiid  l>  •  fpoufe  another, 
was  too  muen — It  is  true  he  was  not 
>er  married — bur  how  to  fuffer  him 
•o  break  with  tb.e  ciu chefs,  feemed  im- 
•i-’lnbie  ;  ye^  Ihe  wuhed  him  at  leal] 
fo  f{;:on.v  her  fituati'-n,  woh  ut  its  ap- 
-.irlng  to  come  frtim  ::  i  fell.  Tiie 
death  of  the  couni  was  not  pul  li  !y 
aown  llie  tiu-.eioic  lent  *o  tue 
Duchei's  de  Feria,  to  acquaint  her 


virtue  would  be  iulpected,  if  once  Ihc 
was  to  obiiriufl  tiiat  Alliance.  “  f 
look  upon  it  (laid  Ihe)  that  1  have  ftill 
fome  iidluence  over  you  ;  convince  me 
therefore  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
my  conjedures  ;  1  do  ini  real  you  to 
marry  Cafilda,  and  conjure  yem  to 
think  no  more  of  me — if  you  do  not 
promife  me,  and  comply  with  my  ear¬ 
ned  requeil,  I  will  liy  for  ever  from 
your  fight ;  for  whatever  pain  your 
marriage  or  abfence  may  occafion  to 
me,  your  prefence,  circumilanccd  as  I 
am,  will  be  no  lefs  grievous,  doomed 
as  I  am  to  wretchednefs  and  mifery  ; 
convince  the  world,  at  leal],  that  you 
are  no  longer  attached  to  me,  nay, 
endeavour  to  make  me  tiiink  lb  too 
— If  you  really  love  me,  Ihew  me  that 
nay  honour  and  re|  uraiion  are  dearer 
to  you  than  your  own  hr^pplneis. 

If,  Madam  (replied  the  marquis), 
th»*<»iigh  an  exceis  of  love  without  ex 
a.'  ale,  I  am  induced  to  obey  your  It- 
V.  rc  c-niimards,  you  will  then  benoici 
me  wi.han  eye  «  f  indilFei  eure,  and  as 
one  to  bo  re>  ai  Jed  onlv  as  tl-c  hulbar.d 
of  Cafilda  -  -.iodis  ihis  al!  ifie  recc’;n 
peotv:  I  am  rr  receive  fir  liaviiig  fa- 
Civficeu  niylch  ui  ob.dHnc^^  'Oiii 
will  But  i  e  countefs  aill  bihlkd 
on  ‘vs  com  iMUg  with  her  earned 
r-o'»cit,  and  hss  taiher’s  pofnive  c -ni 
rn  ‘nds.  She  then  emie  iVoured  to  re- 
Ci  nede  him  to  his  deftiny,  and  to  fup- 
port  it  with  for'itudi  ;  Ihe  fet  before 
him  lb  u  common  an  example  id  vir 
tUv,  that  he  diird  not  even  vtniurr 
to  comoialn  to  her  of  his  unhtpp* 
fate  A  few  w'eeks  alter,  the  counu.l.s 
pci Living  th  t  'O.re  were  no  piopa- 

rations  for  the  marriage,  left  the  Du- 
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^hat  fhe  could  not  polTiblv  wait  upon  i 
her,  having  juft  received  an  account 
of  her  huib.ind's  death ;  a  piece  of 
news  which  Ihe  thought  muft  iiievita 
b!y  reach  Uie  ears  of  the  marquis  ;  but 
the  rneffi2:e  being  only  received  by  the 
diicheis,  The  did  not  think  it  a  proper 
time  to  inform  the  marquis  of  it, 
conceiving  it  might  awaken  his  ten- 
dernefs  tor  the  coantefs,  and  be  the 
means  of  breaking  olF  his  marriage 
with  Cafilda.  She  therefore  even 
took  the  precaution  to  forbid  any  one  | 
fpeaking  U)  him,  or  carrying  any  let¬ 
ters  to  him,  being  fearful  that  the 
coiintefs  herfelf  might  inform  him.  — 
When  the  countei’s  found  that  the 
mefFige  was  known  to  none  but  the 
diichefs,  Ihe  began  to  fear  that  the 
marquis  would  be  informed  Lie, — 
In  this  fad  fituation,  her  mind  expe¬ 
rienced  the  greateft  extreme,  which 
paflion,  love,  rnodefty,  and  fear  could 
blend  together  in  a  fufceptible  heart 
unable  to  prevail  upon  herfelf  to  in¬ 
form  the  marquis  of  lier  prefent  fitu- 
ation,  ftie  determined  to  confuit  iier 
faithful  Elvira  ;  but  Iho  found  that  El¬ 
vira  was  already  gone  to  the  Duchefs 
de  Fe  ia’s,  and  then  began  to  hope  the 
news  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  in  the  manner  ihe  wiihed,  and 
without  her  being  the  immediate 
conveyer  of  it  ;  but  finding  Elvira 
ftay  longer  than  Ihe  expected,  ihe  de¬ 
termined  to  write  to  the  marquis  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  news  herfelf ; 
but  before  fiie  had  well  begun  her  let¬ 
ter,  Ihe  was  informed  chat  the  marri¬ 
age  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
without  the  marquis’s  knowledge  of 
the  additional  allli^ion  which  w’as  fo 
clofely  combined  with  his  new  alli¬ 
ance.  Ac  this  news  Ihe  funk  motion- 
lefs  in  her  cliair,  and  was  fo  over¬ 
come  with  afilicliou  and  giief,  that  it 
w'as  foine  time  before  Ihe  was  able  to 
fpeak.  As  foon  as  Ihe  law  Elvira,  (he 
enjoined  her  not  to  fay  a  word  upon 
the  fad  fubjed  of  her  ■woe  ;  but  let  us 
depart  (laid  the  coiintefs)  ;  I  have  no¬ 
thing  more  to  do  in  this  world,  but  to 


let  my  foul  at  leaft  profit  by  my  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  next  d-ay,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Elvira,  ihe  went  and  Ihut 
herfelf  up  in  a  convent. 

The  Marquis  de  Lerme  heard  of 
the  count’s  death  the  day  alter  his 
marriage  ;  upon  the  news  of  wdiich 
he  fell  into  the  utmoft  dcfpair.  He 
wTnt  to  the  convent  to  wdiich  the 
counrefs  had  retired,  but  he  neither 
was  permitted  to  fee  her,  nor  to  write 
to  her;  he  then  became  frantic  w’i;h 
grief;  thejagitation  of  mind,  into  w’hich 
his  marriage  with  the  woman  lie  did 
not  love,  and  the  lofs  of  the  wminan 
he  did,  had  thrown  him,  wuis  too 
much  lor  his  bf)dv  and  mind  to  fuf- 
tain  ;  it  tt.rew  him  into  a  violent  fe¬ 
ver,  vvhich  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days. 

[The  many  intereftlng  incidents  in 
the  above  ftory,  and  its  being  fuiind- 
ed  on  faefs,  w'il],  we  hope,  be  a  fullici- 
eat  apology  for  giving  fo  long  a  fpe- 
cimenol  Madame  Bernard’s  writings; 
though  w^e  mull  confefs  it  has  no 
pretenfions  to  be  called  a  trai.ilation, 
but  rather  the  outline  of  a  coinplica- 
ted  feene  ol  woes,  w’hich  befel  two  vir¬ 
tuous  people,  who  merited  a  better 
fate,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  next 
afi'e^ting  llorv  of  love  to  that  of  Eloifa 
and  Abelard.] 

LETTER  HI. 

To  the  PEOPLE  of  GREAT  BRP 
TAIN. 

Tro8,  Tyriiifq'je,  mihi  nullo  diferimine 
agetiir.  Virg. 

My  Fellonv  SuhjeStsy 
N  my  iail  1  treated  of  the  condutTc 
of  thole  in  the  high  departments 
or  the  State,  w  ith  that  freedom  of  ex¬ 
amination  which  became  a  Bririih  fub- 
jed.  1  mean  in  this  addrefs  to  you, 
to  canvafs  the  condinfl  of  others  in 
fubordinate  ftations  with  no  more 
than  equal  freedom.  My  foie  aim  Jg 
to  furniih  your  minds  with  that 
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formation  which  is  ncceffary,  at  this 
critical  jun(5lure,  to  upright  and  wife 
decifions,  and  without  which  your  fu¬ 
ture  refolutions  muft  be  taken  in  the 
dark.  For  I  am  not  now  to  learn, 
that  your  minds  have  been  prejudiced, 
and  yourfelves,  through  the  grolTell 
mifinformation,  have  been  led  blind¬ 
fold  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

If  the  fervants  of  the  public  in  the 
higher  departments  have  adled  with 
too  much  lenity,  thofe  in  fubordinate 
characters,  devoted  to  mercenary 
views,  and  fupported  by  our  internal 
factions,  have  availed  themfelves  of 
that  lenity,  and  betrayed  them  and 
our  country.  For  it  cannot  be  de 
nied,  that  the  exertions  made  here  for 
the  recovery  of  our  colonies  have 
been  greater  by  far  than  were  ever 
yet  made  by  any  Adminiftration  who 
have  directed  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain.  Look  for  yourfelves  into 
the  force  which  has  been  fent  over  to 
America,  and  you  will  find  it  greater 
than  was  ever  fent  to  fuch  a  diftance 
by  any  nation.  Look  into  the  force 
of  the  Congrefs,  and  it  will  appear 
that  it  has  ever  been  contemptibly  in¬ 
ferior  both  in  difcipline  and  numbers. 
Look  into  the  ftate  of  the  rebellion, 
and  in  every  ftage  during  the  courfe 
of  feven  years,  you  will  find  it,  with¬ 
out  the  refources  of  either  money  or 
men,  defponding  and  almoft  expiring, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  power  of  the 
Congrefs  could  have  fupported  it  a- 
gainft  the  proper  exertions  of  one  third 
part  of  our  forces,  which  were  ufe- 
lefsly  detained,  and  wafting  their  time 
in  riot  and  diffipation,  during  whole 
campaigns,  in  our  garrifons.  Suffer 
me  to  tell  you,  that  the  whole  force, 
which  all  the  exertions  of  the  Con¬ 
grefs  and  rebel  States  have  been  able 
to  fend  into  the  field,  has  never  a- 
mounted  in  numbers  (not  to  mention 
its  inferiority  in  difcipline)  to  one 
half,  often  not  to  one  third,  and  fome- 
times  not  to  one  fourth,  of  thofe  high- 
fpirited  and  well-difciplined  troops, 
which  might  have  been  led  againft  it. 


Let  the  returns  of  your  force,  and  a 
number  of  witneifes  of  undoubted  cre¬ 
dit  now  in  Britain,  who  know  the 
ftrength  of  the  enemy,  be  examined, 
and  this  truth  lliall  appear  to  your 
perfeCl  conviClion. 

One  more  facl,  yet  more  important 
than  any  I  have  mentioned,  remains 
to  be  told  ;  and,  however  ftrange  it 
may  appear  to  minds  prejudiced  by 
milinformation,  it  is  a  folemn  truth. 
Would  you  candidly  examine  into  the 
difpofitions  of  the  people  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  ftate  of  their  parties,  you 
will  find,  that  multitudes  of  our  fel- 
low-fubjeCts,  attached  to  us  by  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  groaning  under  the  horrid 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  ufurpers, 
have  ever  been,  and  yet  are  ready  to 
unite  in  the  proper  meafures  for  deli¬ 
vering  themfelves  from  their  prefent 
flavery,  and  for  reftoring  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  your  Sovereign.  Precifely 
to  determine  the  exaCl  number  of  thefe 
faithful  friends,  whom  no  arts,  allure¬ 
ments,  nor  oppreflion,  have  been  ca¬ 
pable  of  alienating  from  our  intereft, 
is  impoflible,  w^ith  enumeration.  But 
there  are  abundant  proofs,  that  they 
are  by  far  more  numerous  than  the 
adherents  to  the  rebellion.  Of  this 
no  man,  who  is  truly  acquainted  with 
the  difpofitions,  and  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  parties  in  America,  can  poifi-  » 
bly  doubt.  Becaufe  it  is  well  known 
there,  that  many  hundreds  have,  with 
unparallelled  fortitude,  fubmitted  to 
the  moft  horrid  imprifonment,  and 
fuffered  the  ignominious  death  of  the 
gallows  and  gibbet  for  giving  us  aid. 
Many  thoufands  have  inlifted  in  our 
provincial  corps  ;  and  with  a  fidelity 
and  bravery  not  furpalfed  by  Britifii 
troops,  many  have  died  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  our  rights.  Many  thoufands 
have,  through  too  much  zeal  for  our 
caufe,  taken  up  fuch  arms  as  they 
could  procure,  although  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  war,  in 
order  to  join  and  affift  us  in  reducing 
the  rebellion.  Tens  of  thoufands  are, 
at  this  moment,  fubmitting  to  every 
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kind  of  opprefTion,  rather  than  to  ab-  | 
jure  their  Sovereign,  and  acknov^^ledgc 
the  right  of  the  ui'urpers  :  And  tens  of 
thoiifands  have  offered  their  affiftance 
and  co-operation,  in  reftoring  the  au¬ 
thority  of  our  Sovereign.  The  author 
of  thefe  truths  would  not  dare  to  lay 
them  before  you,  it  he  could  not  point 
to  the  fads  which  will  fupport  them. 
A  force  fo  great,  and  bound  together 
by  the  fame  principles  and  delire  of 
freedom,  wouid  long  lince  have  effec¬ 
ted  a  revolution,  and  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  But  they  have  not  obtained 
th.  means  of  war,  of  which  they  were 
originally  deprived  by  the  rebels,  and 
have  ever  lince  been  dellitute. 

With  all  thefe  truly  important  cir- 
cumltances  before  us,  not  only  promi- 
ling,  but  enfuring  fuccefs,  had  they  | 
been  properly  embraced  and  direded, 
what  meafures  have  been  purfued  with 
our  amazing  force,  which  carried 
with  them  any  probability  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  contemptible  army  of  the 
enemy  ?  What  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  defponding  and  defperate 
ftate  of  the  rebellion,  when  its  chief 
force  in  the  field  has  often  fcarcely 
deferved  the  name  of  an  army  ?  What 
meafures  have  been  purfued  to  em¬ 
body,  arm,  and  fupport  the  Loyalifts 
in  America,  who  have  given  fuch  de- 
inonllration  of  their  attachment  to 
our  caufe  ?  Or  what  (leps  have  been 
taken,  which  have  in  any  degree  ten¬ 
ded  to  keep  up  their  fpirits,  or  to  end 
the  rebellion  ?  There  has  been  fcarce¬ 
ly  one  !  Call  on  your  executive  fer- 
vants  to  point  out  thofe,  which  did 
not  tend  rather  to  prolong  than  ter¬ 
minate  the  war;  and  I  will  prove  to 
your  full  convidion,  that  their  gene¬ 
ral  condud  has  been  diredly  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  the  pradice  of  war,  and 
every  didate  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe.  Indeed,  1  hope,  before  I  finilh 
phefe  letters,  by  a  candid  appeal  to 
fads,  to  convince  you,  that  had  feme 
evil  genius,  the  enemy  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  friend  of  rebellion,  pre- 
fided  in  our  executive  councils,  the 
condud  of  the  war  could  not  have 


been  more  perfedly  adapted  to  fruf- 
trate  the  defigns  of  government,  and 
prolong  the  rebellion  —  a  rebellion, 
which  has  been  to  them  a  golden  har- 
velf  of  I'even  years. 

Be  not  furprized,  my  fellow-fub- 
jeds,  at  all  this.  It  is  neither  novel 
nor  unnatural.  It  is  what  we  oughc 
and  muff  exped,  while  the  fervants  of 
the  Public  know,  that,  however  they 
may  ad  inconfiftently  with  their  du¬ 
ty,  the  juftice  of  the  nation  will  lleep ; 
or  Ihould  it  be  rouzed,  that  they  w  ill 
be  fupported  by  a  powerful,  determi¬ 
ned,  and  defperate  fadion.  ^ 

FABRICIUS. 

O71  the  Prevalence  of  MEDICAL 
^  UACKS. 

To  the  Publisher,  (6c, 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  often  lamented  there  are 
fuch  a  number  ol  quacks  in  the 
different  cities  of  this  kingdom  who  arc 
permiitted  to  vend  their  dangerous  nof- 
trums,  without  any  rellridion.  Their 
fuccefs  is  too  evident,  from  the  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  hand-bills  they  dally 
circulate,  and  the  great  expence  they 
mult  neceffarily  incur  from  the  length 
and  repetition  of  their  advertifenients. 
Every  man,  the  lead  converfaiit  v/ith 
medicine,  mull  be  fenfible,  that  its. 
effed  depends  chiefiy  upon  its  being 
I  fuited  to  the  conilitiuion  of  the  pa- 

Itieiu  to  whom  it  is  admiiilflered  ;  and 
that  it  is  impoffihic  lur  the  ableft 
phyfician  in  rlie  world  to  prei'eribe, 
j  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  he 
[  is  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  fymp- 
j  tom5>,  and  different  liages  of  a  difor- 
j  der.  How  then  is  it  piobable  that 
I  an  ignorant  cnipiric,  wiio  i-ilks  a 
!  nofirum  for  a  variety  of  diieafes, 
without  knowing  the  age,  fex,  or 
conftitution  of  the  purchafer  of  his 
drugs,  fiiould  be  iikciy  to  perform  a 
j  cure  in  any  cafe  whatever  ?  But  if 
J  we  were  to  fuppofe  thefe  medical  pre- 
}  paratioiis  entirely  innocent,  and  that 
they  could  neither  do  good  or  luirm, 
j  they  are  certainly  an  impohk.icn  upon 
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the  ignorant  and  credulous,  who  are  j 
robbed  of  their  money,  whilll  their 
health  is  iported  with. 

I  think  the  Premier  might  turn  his 
thought  this  way,  and  raife  a  hand- 
fome  turn  upon  quack  medicines,  by 
way  ot  {lamp-dnty,  upon  every  box 
or  phial  that  fiiotild  be  vended  ;  and 
by  this  means  render  thefe  noftrums 
of  fome  advantage  to  tii-  community 
in  general,  if  not  to  the  pu*  chafers  in 
particular. 

It  is  well  known  and  acknowledged 
amongfl:  the  regular  pharmaceutic 
tribe,  that  half  the  medicines  they 
fend  in  to  a  patient  they  judge  able 
to  pay  for  them,  are  not  expected  to 
prove  of  any  other  efficacy  than  that 
of  increafing  their  bills ;  indeed  it  mull 
be  owned,  that  if  they  prepared  no 
others  than  fuch  as  wf)uld  be  falutary, 
not  only  their  chariot  wheels  would 
(land  ill  great  need  of  greafing,  but 
their  tradefmen^s  Chriilmas  bills 
would  remain. unpaid,  for  want  of 
having  properly  replenilhed  their 
own. 

This  makes  me  recall  to  mind  an 
anecdote  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
Boerhaave.  He  was  in  poficffion  of 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  valuable 
libraries  of  books,  particularly  upon 
medical  fubjeds,  of  any  in  Europe  ; 
neverthtlefs  he  had,  in  his  will,  laid 
a  ftridl  injundlion  upon  his  executors 
to  deftroy  all  his  books^  except  oae^ 
which  was  feuled  up,  and  w’as  not  to 
be  opened  till  it  w^as  purchafed. — 
How’ever,  t)y  the  interpofition  of  the 
faculty  in  particular,  and  the  literati 
in  general,  his  executors  ^were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  fet  afide  this  teftamen- 
tary  claiife,  and  his  library  was  dif- 
pofed  of  by  audion,  and  produced  a 
very  confiderable  fum ;  but  no  way  in 
proportion  to  the  laji  book  fealed  np^ 
which  had  a  great  number  of  bidders, 
and  was  at  lall  fold  to  a  certain  Eng- 
lilh  phyficiaii,  who  went  over  to  Hol¬ 
land,  fully  refolved  to  purchafe  it  at 
any  price  whatever.  He  carried  away 
his  treafure  without  unfealing  it ;  but 
his  curiofity  could  not  be  poftponed 


any  longer  than  till  ht  got  to  his  ho¬ 
tel,  when,  with  the  moft  eager  avidi¬ 
ty,  he  opened  it,  and  to  his  utter  allo- 
nilhment,  and  inexpreffible  mortifica¬ 
tion,  found  it  to  contain  nothing  but 
blank  paper,  except  the  tirft  leaf,  on 
which  was  ieferibed. 

Keep  youi  head  c;  ol ; 

Y.uu  teef  dry  and  warm  ; 
and  then. 

You  may'  bid  tne  faculty  kifs  your 
a — e. 

This  anecdote  requires  no  com¬ 
ment,  as  it  clearly  evinces  in  wdiat 
contempt  he  held  all  the  fallidious 
hypocrify  and  impofition  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  world.  1  am,  ckc 

NO  PHYSICIAN. 

Singular  Injlance  of  Arabian  Mag¬ 
nanimity^ 

IN  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
after  Mahomet,  one  Jacob,  from 
being  originally  a  brazier,  had  made 
himfclf  mafterof  fome  fine  provinces, 
which  he  governed  at  will,  though 
profeffing  (like  the  eafiern  governors 
of  later  times)  a  feeming  deference  to 
his  proper  Sovereign. 

The  Caliph,  not  fatisfied  w'ith  this 
apparent  fubmiffion,  fent  a  legate  to 
peribade  him  into  a  more  perfed  obe¬ 
dience.  Jacob,  wdio  was  then  ill,  fent 
for  the  legate  into  his  prefence,  and 
there  (hewed  him  three  things,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  infpedion  ;  a 
fword,  fome  black  barley- bread,  and 
a  bundle  of  onions*  He  then  in¬ 
formed  the  legate,  that,  Ihould  he  die 
of  his  prefent  diforder,  the  Caliph  in 
fuch  cafe  would  find  no  fartlier  trou¬ 
ble.  But,  if  the  contrary  (hould  hap¬ 
pen,  there  could  be  then  no  arbitrator 
to  decide  between  them,  excepting 
that,  pointing  to  the  fwmrd.  He 
added,  that,  if  fortune  (hould  prove 
adverfe,  (liould  he  be  conquered  by 
the  Caliph,  and  (tripped  of  his  pof- 
feflions,  he  was  then  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  antient  frugality,  pointing 
to  the  black-bread  and  the  bundle  oi 
onions. 
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POETRY. 

ODE  for  the  NEJl^  TEAR,  Jan.  i.  1781. 
William  Whitehead.  Poet- Latir eat. 

0"^!  wo»’d’rous  po'J^’r  of  in-born  worth! 
VVhun  Oang^r  calls  its  fpirit  forth 
And  ftrong  N^c-flity  C0in[  els 
The  fccrct  fpriiigs  to  buril  their  narrow  cells  ! 
Tho’  foes  uniiumber'd  gir<i  her  round, 

Tho’  not  one  friend  is  f 'ithful  found, 

Tho*  impious  from  derides, 

Yet  ftih  unmov  d  i^n-idfl  the  hand. 

Like  her  j^‘  i\  rock.s,  .:oes  Biitain  Hand, 

And  bravc3  th*  init.tr-g  jcles. 

A  w'oild  in  arms  afl'aults  her  reign, 

A  world  in  arm.s  alfanlts  in  vain. 

’Tis  Britain  calls — “  Ye  nations,  hear! 
Unbrace  the  corllet.  drop  the  fpcar, 

No  more  th’  infidious  roil  purfue. 

Nor  drive  to  weaken  what  you  can’t  fubdue.” 
*Tis  Britain  calls—'*  ''’ith  fatal  fpecd 
You  urge,  by  headlong  fury  led,  ^ 

Y  ur  own  impcndi.'g  fate. 

Too  late  you’ll  weep,  too  late  will  find, 
*Tvv.iS  for  the  glory  of  mankind 
That  Britain  Ihould  be  great.” 

In  Britain’s  voice  ’tis  Freedom  calls. 

For  Freedom  dies  if  Britain  falls. 

She  cannot  fall — The  fame  Almighty  hand 
That  rais’d  '  er  white  rocks  from  the  main, 
Does  Hill  h^r  arduous  caufe  maintain. 

Still  grafps  the  Ihicld  that  guards  his  favour’d 
land. 

Obedient  to  his  word, 

Not  to  deftroy,  but  to  reclaim, 

Th’  avenging  angel  waves  the  flaming  fword. 
Revere  his  awful  name! 

Repentant  in  the  dull, 

Coiifefs  his  judgments  juH, 

Th’  avenging  Iword  (hall  ccafe  to  wave, 

And  whom  his  mcicy  fpares,  his  pow’r  Hull 
fave. 

fThe  uncommon  excellence  of  the  following 
Poem,  which  is  l*iken  from  the  Batlicaftcn 
poetical  Amufements,  and  is  one  of  the 
belt  in  that  entertaining  Colle^ti  'U.  will 
prove  a  fufficient  apology  for  its  ic..gth.] 

THE  PYTHAGOREAN  SYSTEM;  Gr, 
Transmigration  of  Souls.  By  the  Rev, 
Mr  Butt,  t?/ Stanford,  near  VVorcellcr. 

P'  RDON  me,  that  with  vexativ  n 
I  mus’d  on  this  faid  tranfmjgration, 
(Of  which  io  much  you’ve  heard  to-uay) 

For  not  a  word  I  found  to  fay  ; 

By  Ovid’s  feif  was  uninfpir’d, 

Nor  I'homfon’s  gen’rous  patho;  fir’d  » 
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Dry  Stanley  Hill  could  lefs  impart 
The  tuneful  impulle  to  my  heart; 

The  birds  in  v  .in  were  heard  to  fing 
Around  me  with  the  glee  of  fpring. 

In  vain  1  faw  the  lambkins  play, 

They  could  not  hint  one  pleafing  lay. 

A  kin  to  me  tho’  lamb  and  bird. 

Not  one  poetic  fancy  ftirr’d  : 

Vex’d  with  n.y  dullncfs,  or  my  theme, 

1  dropp’d  afleep,  and  dreamt  this  drea.m  : 

Methonght  the  Samian  Sage  appear’d, 
And,  much  enrag  o,  a  (i-giei  t ear’d. 

Die.  wretch,  die,  Hi  pid  wretch,  he  cry’d, 
And  thruft  the  dagger  in  rny  fide 
My  heart  was  pierc’d,  1  groan’d,  I  funk, 
I  dy’d. 

Soon  as  my  body  ceas’d  from  quaking. 
My  foul,  be  fure,  in  dreadful  taking, 

Slipt  out  cxcule  me  hurry  feurry, 

Blefs  me  lays  1,  whence  all  this  hurry? 
Fr,r  forth  it  bouj.c’d,  and  bounded  fo, 

I  wondei’d  wh«’rc  the  thing  would  go. 

hen,  1.  !  it  flew  to  fuch  a  place 
As  my  d.fcription  would  difgracc; 

So  VT.y  fair  it  uas  to  view, 

'^nd  ad  the  fptdlacle.s  f'l  '  cw', 

ElyT^an  quite.  And  there,  methrught, 

A  temple  tovv’r’d  «.f  ma'ble  wrought, 
Wli^rein  1  enter’d  with  a  thr  ng 
Of  fha  tow’y  gholN,  nor  tarried  loug 
Ere  Miiios  came,  but  came  alone. 

And  mi  unted  on  a  golden  throne; 

Around  him  fhot  his  piercing  eye. 

And  bade  the  Britilh  ghollsdraw  nigh, 

A  meddling  fpiiit,  tail  and  meagre. 

With  fqueaKing  voice,  a' d  vifags  eager, 
(A  flendcr  icicle  his  nofe, 

His  Ikull  a  bubble  as  (ch'»ol-boy  blows) 
Waving  a  roll  with  lhadowy  hands. 

In  Older  ev’ry  ghoH  commiands 
d  o  take  his  place  the  judge  before, 

And  (lowly  read  the  muHer  o’er. 

My  tiny  lyifem  lliook  with  fear, 
when  I  came  Ineaking  i.i  the  rear, 
Obedient  t  >  rliat  dread  decree 
Which  favour  forces  not,  nor  fee. 


Know’,  faid  the  Judge,  Britannic  fpirits., 

7  hat  now,  accordin^j  to  your  merits. 

To  your  pall  lives,  with  due  relation, 
f  fix  your  future  traiifmigratioii. 

’Tis  n>Av  your  fate  to  live  again 
Corporeal,  but  no  longer  men; 

Ordain’d  by  turns  to  animate 
The  brutal,  and  the  human  Hate. 

But  now,  what  brutes  tis  vours  to  be. 
Awarded  is  by  my  decree. 

Come,  Churchill  forth.  O.  horrid  light* 
Forth  came  a  valt  milhapen  Iprite; 

The  bloated  bladder  proudly  fwell’d 
With  angry  fcowl,  as  one  compell’dj 
Sullen  he  Itond,  and  ciirli  his  chain, 

Enrag’d  to  find  refiHancc  vain. 


Superior  bard  !  thy  thrilling  lyre 
Could  Pity's  Aveetell  fenfc  infpirc; 

But  when  thy  Mufe  with  rapture  glow’d^# 

Such  heav  nly  drains  lublimely  flow’d. 

We  marvell’d  not,  a  mortal  tongue 
Could  not  the  founds  divine  prolong. 

Be  thine  a  life  in  realms  above, 

A  fccond  eagle  tliou  to  Jove  ; 

His  thund’rous  bolts  majeftic  bear. 

And,  feattd  on  his  fcepter,.  hear 
Apollo’s  harmony  divine, 

SurpalTing,  yet  refcmbling  thine. 

See,  fee,  before  tbec,  op’ning  Ikies, 

I’hither  thy  radiant  journey  lies^ 

The  bard  is  vanifli’d.  Next  appears. 

In  the  meek  majefty  of  years, 

A  fpirit  mild,  whole  eyes  exprefs’d 
The  candour  that  infpir’d  his  breaft; 

Fair  on  his  giacious  brow  was  fet 
A  vifionary  coronet. 

OjLvttelton,  (the  judge  proceeds) 

A  hlifsfiil  boon  awaits  your  deeds ; 

Your  life  was  gentle  as  your  to.igue. 

Tun’d  each  to  virtue’s  moral  fong ; 

And  born  to  fliine  with  blended  fame, 

You  grac’d  the  hard’s  a  ul  patriot’s  name  : 
HcKce,  I’ll  aflign  you  fiich  a  ftate 
As  quiet  loves,  and  j  'y  fedatc ; 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  madd’ning  Folly, 

Yet  dear  to  picafing  Melancholy; 

In  lhadowy  glade,  and  verdant  grove. 

Where  Tafte  with  you  rejoic’d  to  rove. 

In  wild  woods  fung  to  tuneful  Ihell, 

And  taught  you  how  to  ling  as  well. 

Yes,  in  your  Hagley’s  fairy  feene 
Your  future  days  fhall  glide  ferene; 

Your  iiUcy  there  you’ll  meet  again, 

And  charm  her  with  your  living  ftraiii; 

With  your  lov’d  Lucy  there  lhall  dwell. 

That  foljtary  Vhilomel : 

Afliime  your  wing,  nor  linger  long 
To  foothe  her  with  your  kindred  fong. 

Then  Browne  appears,  in  order  call'd. 
When  Cibber’s  vengeful  fpirit  bawl’d, 

“  VV’^oiiId  you  dilpote  him  to  his  wilh, 

“  Dilpatch  him  hence  a  flying  filhf.’*  . 

With  frown  fevere,  then  Min 's  cries. 

The  lark  that  warbles  to  the  Ikies 
Can  fometimes  w^arble  on  the  ground; 

Thus  Brown’s  rare  harp  could  fvvectly  found; 
Whether  to  comic  theme  apply’d, 

Whh  the  low-warhling  lark  it  vied, 

Or  wound  to  hcav’nly  harmony, 

Surpafs’d  his  defcants  in  the  Iky, 

Then  mailer  .  f  the  tuneful  art, 

Alibme  this  bird’s  melodious  part  J 

*  A  poet  equally  excelling  in  the  mojl  eafy  ani 
the  mofi  liihlvue  poetry  In  his  celebrated  Pipe 
of  fobacco,  he  particularly  ridicules  Cibber's 
abfurd  Odes. 

t  V\'e  Bro-ivne's  life  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  •wherein  the  elegant  author  is  recounted 
to  have  compared  hirrfelf  for  /oaring  out  of  Iht 
element  t9  a  fying  fif^  &c^ 


Churchill,  proceeds  the  judge,  to  thee 
A  miphty  dow’r  of  poefy 
Was  by  benignant  Nature  giv’n, 

Frelh  from  the  living  founts  of  hcav’n. 
Thine  was  the  pow’r,  by  magic  verfe, 

The  foul  of  erring  man  to  pierce, 

High  lenfe  of  virtue  to  impart. 

And  woo  to  worth  the  melted  heart. 

But  wand’ring  from  this  glorious  fpherc, 
And  unrellrain’d  by  moral  fear. 

Factious  and  partial  to  a  few. 

Of  geo  ral  good  you  fcorn’d  the  view, 
And,  led  by  meteors  of  the  hour. 

Deep  funk  your  dread  poetic  pow’r; 

Your  venal  numbers  coarfely  wrought. 
Without  the  rich  expence  (»f  thought, 

By  virtue  uninfpir’d  and  art, 

Heh;  a  Ihort  tenure  of  the  heart. 

And,  fram’d  the  beings  of  a  day, 

Fall  from  remembrance  fleet  away. 

Be  this,  proud  bard,  thy  penal  fate, 

An  afs's  form  to  animate ; 

In  Caledonia’s  mountains  born, 

■  Where  angiiilh’d  Famine  frowns  forlorn; 
Where  fca«ce  a  thiflle  ftiall  be  found 
Upon  the  bleak  and  moory  ground; 

And  to  confummate  thy  difaller, 

Be  thine  fome  churlifli  chol’ric  mailer, 
Who,  raging  at  thy  fullen  fpirit, 

Shall  pay  thee  for  thy  pall  demerit; 

And  many  a  kick  from  finewy  Scot 
Shall  make  thee  rue  thy  lowly  lot. 

The  fpirit  then  was  bade  begone. 

That  Sawney  might  aflert  his  own. 

A  fort  of  fimper  Hole  around, 

When  Sterne  flood  bowing  to  the  ground 
Next  on  the  roll  he  ready  came, 

And  laughter  fliook  his  flimfy  frame. 
SteiT.e,  fays  the  judge,  your  jocund  fprite, 
iVIay  w'ell  he  free  from  all  afliight; 

Your  Triflram’s  tale  fiiall  oft  compofe 
Tlie  fenfe  of  life’s  too  frequent  woes; 

Oft  force  on  wrinkled  care  a  fmile, 

Ani.  foothe  the  foul  opprefs  d  with  toil; 

Oft  teach  o!)duraie  hearts  to  feel, 

By  femes  that  none  could  paint  fo  well; 

Oft  humble  pride  to  focial  eafe, 

And  fmoothe  the  rr»uch  of  flcAv  difeafe. 
Your’s  W4S  a  jcycus,  gentle  p.-'rt, 

A  fprightly  wit,  and  feeling  heart; 

Y\>ur  corning  life,  then.  I’ll  contrive, 

*3'iic  very  life  you’d  wifh  to  live  ; 

A  fqui'^rcl.  hence,  I  defline  thee, 

To  frifk  a-while  in  forefl  free ; 

But  wlicn  your  freedom  fljall  he  lofl, 
jViifdeem  not  thee  your  fortune  crofs’d; 
Your  lovely  form,  and  playful  air, 

Shai'  touch  fome  fncek  Maria  fair, 

And  you,  her  captive,  fuall  not  grieve, 

Bnt  fcorn  the  forefl,  her’s  fo  live; 

For  (he  will  cull  yout  kernel* feaft, 

For  Ihc  will  fmeothe  you’’  downy  nefl, 

And  f  ftly  lull  you  o:.  her  fuowy  breafl. 
Delighted  Yorick  Ikipp'd  away, 

When  Minos  thus  accofled  Gray 
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Ci  ',  aru  upon  your 

M.!1  with  >Oiir  wnnre-i  f-vtuncrv  liny  ; 

(jo.  h'Ttl,  and  t.d'.i’  your  a’rv  '.'ay 

Where  Worf 't,  •  pure  \vov?s  meand’rin^  Oray 

/\iKi  roinciliii  g  tlicrc  w'd  hl»  fs  yo  r  figiit, 

To  wake  your  niu(lc*s  ufnioft  mi^^lit. 

Thou  c  T,  to  CiiUL^Eu.  Min  'j 
CoiTi.ncnct'  the  turnfph'^  fnuitty  tridc; 

And  wheii  ihc  i»r?ifin^  j  ick  runs  round, 

Y' uMI  p  y  witli  Ipirit  Ht  k’i.*  r>nn<N 
Tor  fur*'  fu^'h  rafe  umMifig  fi  'w  d, 

Wnen  C.£Ur  hear  1  your  ani  ual  rdc. 

Zounds'  what  ef  me  wil'  IMiren^  make' 
(Srys  riioRNTo.Ny — lla  1  old  j  tt  cs,  Ipcak. 
An  apv ’s  yo.'i*  piwper  fpherc  aiuiie, 

.S.4VS  Minos.  liriKT  an  of>c  b'.  g-'iie. 

'rhis  dauiuiers  child  •  f  loui  c  f  ort. 

Dread  Miros  m  ek’d,  anJ  ikij.'p’d  hom  court 

A  very  loic  in  liiow  ?j)pears 
Cay  Ch^s  I'EU Field,  an  J  lemming  yca'S, 
Alertly  betuls  liim  ro  the  ground, 

’»  hen  upright  (lands,  and  (miles  around. 
M<agre  h’s  pliyz,  as  he  etofore, 

Jlut  n  >w  rheumatic  cramps  are  o’er ; 

'('her  ce  could  hs  hci-d  with  pliant  moti'n, 
And  pay  the  Grace*  due  devoti.  n 
Well,  noble  ju  li»c,  your  ^iil  I  wjir. 

For,  Sire,  (‘  c  f-*)''),  your  will’s  my  fate: 

Ihit  let  mv  lot  n.y  m.'.nne  s  fuit, 

O  h  t  me  be  an  lionn  ic  brute 
^^“•—'00  (hill  be  what  I  Ihall  luake  you, 

(Says  Mino^)*— Peer — '  don’t  milUkc  you. 
Dcre  CJraCi 's  rtow’riiigs  little  Tuit, 

Wiun  ftililh  art  corrupts  the  root : 

Men  «nay  be  cirann  d  by  fuch  deceit, 

Bur  hope  n  tt  -Minos  thus  to  cheat 
Jdow  w'eak  w  th  all  your  wit  refin’d, 

To  flunk  that  Stanhope’s  manly  mind 
Could  hrook  your  puppy  pranking  ait, 

Could  To  from  native  impidfe  dart, 

As  to  fulfil  yv)ur  quaint  .  ehre, 

An  I  pliant  ape  his  apilb  fuel 
Ff.ol,  thus  to  tcaze  ihe  I’obic  youth, 

And  by  your  paint  on  finer  truth, 

Whole  deep’dy’d  cliarms  wiU  ne'er  decay, 
r  ho*  Art’s  thin  figuienfs  melt  away; 

No  vulgar  brute,  forfootli,  yo.i’(4  be, 

And  you  mud  dictate  my  decree. 

Bu  ,  by  tremendous  "tyx,  I  fwcar, 

I  hat  y.jU  lhall  be  a  dancing  hear. 

Jidl  what  you  toil’d  to  make  your  fm, 

So  (ales  it  with  you.  — Peer,  begone. 

Then  Smollk FT  came  t<i  be  new  made, 
Wh">  phe  l  the  I'crihbici’s  ev’iy  t^ade  ; 

1  lie  pid^c  pr  >n\ouncing  Toon  hi  fate, 

Alhgn  ci  him  the  Cnmeleoui  dale. 

Th-  gentle  Goldsmith  ihcw  became 
A  gem  e  Cut  ot  gcmle  dame 
ji’T  cage  co  din  d, 

W.is  the  next  lot  to  Llovd  a(T:gn*d; 

*  Ji'here  his  trulj  worthy  and  i}::^Ci:rJ!!s  Jon  has 
p-urchaji'd  an  flc^ant  featy  und  li  it 

with  ^r:.U  trfjic. 
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And  as  'fwas  then  in  court  depos'd^ 

I'he  Phxrdx  had  his  cent’ry  clos’d, 
fiARRic’N.  was  polled  to  the  pyre. 

Mis  glorious  form  to  re  infpirc 

Bards  aticr  barus,  as  niuller’d  came, 

\Vh  >m  it  we  e  waf^e  of  words  to  name  : 
Some  could  but  b  irdy  tag  the  rhime, 

‘)t  ta'.de  devo'd,  or  f  ad  biblime; 

But,  big  w'th  BvsHFf,  mechanic  wrought. 
And  wliiiiied  vcric  for  want  ol  thought. 
Mow  woiiM  V  )U  laugh  could  I  relate, 
rh^-ir  merits  weigh’d,  proportion’d  fate; 

1  he  florid  viitl'ng  made  a  jay  ; 

parrot  him  tint  itole  his  lay. 
riic  Ibuoctcer  tiiat  writes  and  fptlls, 

•A  l'(ji)iiH-I  caii’d  with  jinj^liug  bells; 

.A I  d  him  that  writes  he  knows  not  whaf, 

A  darkling  owl,  or  darkling  bat. 

Some  tcniafe  ports  loo  were  there, 

'rhat  ill  delpis  d  domcllic  care; 

Wliom  Minos  vvcil  decreed  to  roam 
A»  dirty  ducks  around  their  homer 
And  lome  that  tow’r’d  with  lofticft  mind, 
To  I  'wly  pigllies  were  ailign’d. 

When  Minos,  for  his  lad  decree, 
AdJufs’d  himfelf  to  model  me  ; 

Much  did  1  tremble,  much  afraid. 

Some  al)je£l  creature  to  be  made; 

(Perh  ips  an  owl,  a  goofe,  or  Iheep), 

J'iU’  drcal  of  whicb  uilpers’d  my  deep; 

Ai  d  ll’.iv  lino  2*  the  fancied  evil, 

I  wiih’d  PNthag’rus  at  the  devil. 

THE  FOETs  PRAYER. 
HORACEy  Ode  xxxi. 

WHEN  at  the  confecrated  Ihrinc 

I'lie  I'upplianr  bard  iutreating  (lands, 
And  fiom  his  golilet  poors  the  wine, 

Wlul  docs  he  beg  at  Pheebus’  hands? 

No  pleuteo-UN  harvclh  that  array 
Sardinia’s  fieKls  with  bending  grain; 

No  kin  ily  herds  that  plrafiog  llray 
On  lu  t  Calabria’s  funny  plain. 

No  Ihining  gold  or  iv’ry  craves, 

Gr  aught  of  India’s  cofily  pride  ;  i 
No  lard>',  where  lilent  l.ir.s  laves, 

With  foaking  flood,  its  ieitllc  flJe. 

Met  ihoir,  to  whom  kir,d  Fuitune  fharcs 
Ca'ic-n  au  vincyaids,^piune  the  vine; 

Ricli  merchants  change  thiir  .Syiiaii  warcs^ 
And  drain  their  go.den  cups  of  wine. 

Olives  and  mallows  deck  n'y  board, 

I  he  wiioltfvamc  vcgcl-ble  Kind. 

Oh,  lit  me  thus  aUinc  be  (tor  d 

V\’ith  health  of  body  health  cf  mind! 

Wlun  old,  not  defpicablu  grow; 

Be  able  Hill  to  tunr  my  by; 

On  others,  other  gifts  hell  w, 

O  Phcelv.s'  il  is  is  all  1  piay  I 


t  y,u  -/i  Alt  s/  ivr:rr;:;;j. 
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REVIEW. 

Journal  of  Captain  Cook’s  lajl  Voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean*  [Vol.  LiV, 
P.  4»2.] 

IN  the  following  extradl,  we  find 
ur  V  yaj/ers  did  not  fuffer  tneir 
unfortunate  Commander’s  death  to 
pafs  unrevenged,  and  that  they  reta 
liatfd  feverely  upon  the  audacious 
Indians  of  0-why-hce. 

ON  the  iBth  of  February  both 
fhips  were  again  w^arped  near  the 
flio-  ,  and  a  ^prirg  p' t  upon  their  ca¬ 
bles,  in  order  to  cover  the  boats,  who 
were  fent  to  complect  our  ftock  oi 
water,  left  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflcs,  hearing  what  had  hap* 
pn.ed  to  us  here,  (hould  refufe  to 
fupply  our  neceffities.  On  this  move¬ 
ment  crouds  of  inhabitants  were  feen 
^  to  flock  together  with  a  large  black 
■1^  flag  difplayed,  which  we  interpreted 
^  as  a  fignal  of  war ;  but  we  afterwards 
T  found,  that  it  was  part  of  their  cere¬ 
mony  in  burying  their  dead.  Under 
this  miftake,  a  few  guns  were  fired 
from  the  fhips  to  difperfe  them,  by 
which  the  king’s  fecond  fon  Mea- 
Mcr.  w;is  kilkd,  and  a  poor  woman 
loft  her  arm.  This  made  a  ftrong 
impreflion  on  the  whole  body  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  we  were  left  in  quiet  both 
this  and  the  next  day,  to  purfue  our 
repairs  and  compleac  our  hold. 

“  On  the  19th  they  began  again 
to  be  troublefome.  In  the  morning, 
while  I  he  boar^  wtie  loading  at  tlie 
well,  the  ftoncs  came  about  the  crews 
like  hail,  fome  of  them  more  than  a 
pound  weight ;  one  in  particular  was 
feen  to  come  from  an  invifible  hand, 
which  being  attended  to,  an  Indian 
was  obferved  to  creep  out  of  a  hole, 
who,  as  foon  as  he  had  difeharged  his 
flonc,  retired  back  to  his  place  of  Ihel* 
ter.  Him  we  marked,  and  returned 
to  our  ihips  ;  .and  it  being  now  ap¬ 


parent,  that  nothing  was  to  be  gam¬ 
ed  by  lair  means,  orders  were  given 
to  ftrike  terror  among  them,  by  per- 
fuing  them  wnth  fire  and  fword.  A- 
bouc  two  in  the  afternoon  all  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  as  well  failors 
and  artificers  as  marines,  were  muf- 
tered,  and  preparations  made  to  fiif- 
tain  them,  while  with  lighted  matches 
they  rov  ed  on  Ihore,  and  fet  fire 
the  S.  E.  town,  purluing  the  fright¬ 
ed  inhabitants,  while  their  houfes  were 
in  flames,  with  unrelenting  fury. 
Many  were  put  to  death  w’ithout  mer¬ 
cy,  and  all  driven  to  feek  fhelter  ia 
the  other  town';  fcarceahoufe  in  this 
having  ei’eaped  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
In  this  general  vtefblation,  the  hut  or 
hole  of  the  crafty  Indian,  whofe  cow¬ 
ardice  had  b(.en  one  principal  caufe  of 
the  deftrudfion  that  follow^ed,  was 
not  forgotten.  His  hole  had  been, 
marked,  as  has  already  been  obferved  9 
and  on  feeing  our  failors  approach  it, 
fuch  was  his  malice,  that  he  heaved  a 
huge  ftone  at  the  affailants,  one  of 
whom  he  dangeroufly  wounded,  but 
was  inftantly  difpatched  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  three  mufkers,  and  a  bayo¬ 
net  run  through  his  body.  Our  or¬ 
ders  being  fully  executed,  we  return* 
ed  to  the  Ihips  before  night,  loaded 
with  Indian  fpoils,  confifting  of  bows 
and  arrows,  clubs  and  arms  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  ufe  in  battle,  and 
having  the  heads  of  two  of  their 
fighting  men,  of  which  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Indian  was  one,  ftuck  at  the 
bows  of  the  pinnaces,  as  a  terror  to 
the  enemy  from  ever  daring  again  to 
molrft  us. 

‘‘  It  is  however  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  father  and  mother 
of  two  girls  w^ho  w’ere  on  board  our 
(hip,  came  in  the  dead  of  night,  in 
their  canoe,  loaded  with  cocoa-nuts 
and  bread-fruit,  which  they  had  been 
gathering  ia  the  day  for  their  own 
fubfiftence,  and  acquainting  us  wuth 
a  treacherous  defign  of  their  country¬ 
men,  to  cut  our  cables  and  drift  the 
fhips  afhore  5  at  the  fame  time  implor- 
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ing  our  prote(fllon,  as  not  knowing  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  th^ 

where  lo  ihelter  themtelves  with  fafe-  next  day,  the  fame  old  chief  return- 
ty.  They  were  taken  on  board,  and  ed,  attended  by  a  more  numerous 
re  nained  prifoners  till  morning,  when  luite  than  betore,  having  feveral  large 
not  an  Indian  was  to  be  feen  near  the  hogs  added  to  his  peace-offerings, 
harbour,  but  fuch  as  were  old  and  and  with  him,  likewife,  he  brought 
feeble,  and  knew  not  how  to  make  the  bones  ot  Captain  Cook,  thofe  of 
their  efcape.  The  informers  were  his  back  bone  and  feet  only  excepted, 
tenderly  treated,  had  prefents  made  which  he  proraifed  to  produce  the 
them,  and  afterwards  difmilfed  at  next  vifit  he  made*  On  examination, 
their  own  define,  upon  a  neighbour-  the  head  appeared  to  have  been  icalp- 
ing  ifland,  with  every  token  of  kind-  ed  ;  the  face  was  entirely  gone  ;  the 
nefs.  The  waterers  now  filled  their  hands  had  the  fiefh  on,  but  fcored 
cafks  in  quiet;  and  it  was  not  long  be-  and  falted  ;  and,  as  he  aifured  the 
fore  the  chiefs  of  the  ifland  came  to  Captain,  moft  of  the  fielh  be  Tides  was 
fue  for  peace.  eaun.  Our  Commander  made  figns 

“  About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  to  return  the  cutter;  but  was  told, 
the  ^oth,  leu  girls  came  down  to  the  it  was  broke  up  and  burnt  for  the 
well,  where  the  waterers  were  bufy,  iron  Some  prefents  were  made  to 
wi’’  h  quantities  of  fruit,  as  much  as  this  friendly  chief,  who  departed  well 
they  could  carry,  for  which  they  fatisfied.  We  were  now  preparing 
'  would  take  nothing  in  return,  only  to  depart,  when  provilions  of  ail  forts 
praying  to  be  taken  on  board.  This  came  pouring  in  upon  us  fallen  than 
was  denied  them,  as  peremptory  or-  we  could  confume  them.  The  Indian 
ders  had  been  given  by  Captain  kept  his  promife,  and 
Clarke,  forbidding  their  admiflion.  On  the  2  d  brought  the  bones 

On  che  aift,  a  chief,  never  before  of  the  Capiain  tnat  were  miffing: 
feen  on  board  either  Ihip,  attended  by  thefe  were  all  placed  in  due  form  in 
about  300  of  his  people,  with  a  wiiite  .  a  cafe  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  un¬ 
flag  difplayed,  and  carrying  boughs  j  der  a  triple  difeharge  from  the  Ihips 
and  green  branches  in  their  hands,  |  buried  in  the  bay.  The  terror  of  tlie 
came  linging  and  dancing  to  the  wa-  j  Indians  on  this  occafion  was  increafed 
ter  fide.  On  feeing  his  enfign  an-  j  by  a  lour  pound  ball  being  loaded  by 
fwered  by  a  white  flag  at  each  mizen-  j  miltake,  which  tortunalely  did  no  o- 
top- malt-head,  he,  accompanied  by  j  ther  inifehief  than  that  of  exciting  the 
three  otaer  chiefs, came  onboard,  ha-  I  jealoufy  of  the  Indians  that  our  pro¬ 
ving  fomc  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  '  feffious  of  peace  were  not  fincere, 
bread  fruit,  as  prelents  to  the  com-  which  poffibly  might  be  the  cafe  with, 
niander,  for  which  they  would  accept  him  who  loaded  the  gun,  as  the  fai- 
of  nothing  in  reiurp.  This  chief,  |  lors  in  general  could  hardly  be  re- 
whofe  nanf>e  was  A  nu-a,  came  to  ftrained  from  violence,  whenever  an 
make  fubmiffion,  and,  as  a  token  of  Indian  came  within  their  power, 
his  fincerity,  promifed  to  colleift  the  •  Nothing  more  remained  now  to  be 
bones  of  ourdeceafed  warrior,  as  he  *  done.  The  repairs  being  compleated, 
called  him,  and  to  bring  them  and  i  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  our  circumftances 
lay  them  at  his  feet.  This  was  the  j  would  allow,  we  bent  our  fails  in  the 
token  of  the  mod  perfe<d  fubmiffion  •  morning,  and  were  vifited  by  many 
than  an  Indian  warrior  could  make  •  of  our  former  friends,  among  whom 
to  his  conqueror;  and  this  was  ac-  j  was  the  king’s  youngeft  fon,  a  boy  of 
cepted  on  the  part  of  our  commander.  '  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  of  whom 
In  this  manner,  and  on  thefe  condi-  Captain  Cook  was  remarkably  fond, 
tions,  peace  teas  to  be  rettored.  1  and  ^the  boy,  in  return,  was  no  ief*: 
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attached  to  the  Captain.  He  came  to 
exprefs  his  forrow  for  the  accident 
that  had  happened,  which  he  did  by 
a  plentiful  flow  of  tears.  He  gave  us  | 
to  underftand,  that  his  two  brothers 
were  killed,  and  that  his  father  was 
fled  to  the  adjoining  ifland.  Captain 
Clarke  made  him  fome  prefcnts  that 
were  pleafing  to  him,  and  he  depar  ted 
very  much  comforted. 

About  feven  in  the  evening,  a 
breeze  fpringing  up  in  our  favour, 
we  unmoored,  and  Ibon  left  the  har¬ 
bour,  fhaping  our  courfe  to  the  N. 
W.  Nothing  remarkable  till 

“  The  28th,  when  we  opened  up¬ 
on  a  fine  bay,  in  one  of  the  Leeward  i 
Iflands,  called  by  the  inhabitants  j 
O-aa-ah,  where  the  fhips  came  to  an  i 
anchor,  and  where  both  Captains 
Janded,  but  made  a  very  fliort  flay. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  came  011 
board,  who  were  lb  immoderately 
fond  of  iron,  that  they  endeavoured  1 
to  wrench  the  ring-bolts  from  ^  the 
hatches.  Here  we  put  alhore  the  fa* 
rally  that  accompanied  us  from  O- 
.why-he,  and  here  we  purchafeda  few 
fmall  fwine,  bread  fruit  and  plantains, 
and  a  quantity  of  a  root,  called  Ta- 
ee,  not  unlike  fern  root,  but  of  an 
enormous  fize,  fome  weighing  from 
60  to  70  pounds.  It  is  an  excellent 
anti-fcorbutic  of  the  faccharine  kind. 
Pounded,  we  made  an  excellent  liquor 
from  it,  very  pleafant  and  exceedingly 
wholefome  ;  we  had  quantities  of  it 
when  we  reached  Kamfhatfka,  and 
as  good  as  when  firft  purchafed. 
Having  found  nothing  elfe  to  engage 
our  attention  in  this  ifland,  we  fet 
fail  in  the  evening. 

(T.  be  concluded  m  cur  ?:ext»)  I 


Cui  Bono?  Or,  an  Inquiry^  nxdat  Befte^ 
fits  can  arife  either  to  the  Englilh  or 
the  Americans,  the  French,  Spani- 
*  rds,  cr  Dutch,  frojn  the  greateji 
^  iBoriesy  or  Succejes,  in  the  prefent 
^  ?r.  Being  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 

-  W  to  M.  Neckar,  late  Control- 
efieral  of  the  JFinances  in  France. 

{fr-i 


/?>  JoSIAH  Fucki.r,  D.D.  2  s, 

Cad'.ll,  London. 

SINCE  the  cnrnmericemf  r.t  of  I  lie 
prclcnt  difpute  with  America, 
this  ingenious  autiior  has  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  convince  the  nation,  that 
the  prolecnf  ion  of  the  war  was  repug- 
naiit  to  its  interefts  ;  arid  that  Britaiu 
ought,  in  good  pohey,  to  permit  the 
indepondeiicy  of  her  colonies.  Hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  his  reiteraied  applications 
for  this  purpofe  to  his  own  count!  y, 
he  now  addrefles  the  French,  whora 
he  would  alfo  perfiude  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  error,  in  expec^ting  any  benenLial 
coniequences  from  the  adverfny,  or 
even  the  total  fubjc(51ion  of  England. 
The  following  extract  contains  the 
princip::!  parts  of  his  arguments  on 
this  fiibje^Tc. 

“  Tiie  former  letter  being  only  an 
introduclion,  we  are  now  cc.ming  to 
the  main  fubjedt.  Poor  Fingland  is 
fabdued  by  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  her  allies.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed,  flie  may  not  be  fo  ablblutely 
conquered,  as  to  be  annexed  as  a  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  French  empire, — never- 
ihclefs  lb  totally  ruined  as  to  become 
a  bankrupt,  and  to  make  a  molt  def- 
picable  figure  both  in  the  political  and 
commercial  world. — Or,  if  you  would 
chuic  an  abfolute  lubjedlion  rather 
than  a  partial  one,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  one  condition  and  the  other 
is  not  fo  very  material,  but  that  this 
allb  may  be  granted  for  argument's 
fake.  England  therefore  is  no  longer 
an  independent  ftate,  but  a  province 
to  France,  and  to  be  governed  by  a 
viceroy  of  the  gr  i!id  monarch  ! — can 
you  afk  for  more  ? 

“  What  then  is  to  be  the  confe- 
qiience  of  this  mighty  change? — And 
what  efFe«5ts  are  to  follow,  in  the  courfe 
ol  trade,  and  in  the  lyftem  of  politics, 
from  this  grand  revolution? — Re- 
'lpe(5Hng  trade,  it  is  evident  to  a  de- 
monrtration,  that  were  a  tradefman, 
or  a  fliopkeeper  to  be  afleed,  whether 
it  is  his  intereft,  that  his  richefl  cuf- 
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tomcrs  and  beft  paymaf^ers  Ibould 
!)eco!T^e  bankrupts  and  bcggan,  ? — he 
would  give  you  a  very  ihoi  t  anfwtr. 
Perhaps  likcwife  I^e  would  be  tempted 
to  alk  in  his  turn, — “  Do  you  mean, 
Sir,  to  infult  my  uuderilandiiig,  or  to 
exT^refs  vour  own  I^niorance  by  afkins: 
inch  a  toolilh  quehion  But  it 
I'ccms,  public  trading  nations  are  to 
jMOceed  by  oppofite  methods,  and  by 
maxi?ns  <*1  trade  and  commerce  quite 
c.'ntrary  to  thole  of  individuals. — 
Bodies  politic  are  to  ufe  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  beggar  their  ciillo- 
rv?rs  hint,  and  to  trade  with  them 
Oi'ervvards,  as  the  wilell  courfe  :  lb 
ilnit  vvhat  would  have  been  the  height 
of  folly  and  abfurdity  in  the  one  cafe, 
ri('>t  to  fay,  wickednefs  and  iinmora- 
litVj — to  be  conlidered  in  the  other 
us  the  depth  ol  prudence,  forefight, 
fagacity,  penetration,  or  what  you 
plcafe.  —  Here,  therefore,  let  ns  begin 
our  accounts,  and  open  our  books 
debtor  and  creditor  between  one  com¬ 
mercial  nation  and  another. 

“  The  Englilh,  when  a  great  and 
rich  people,  bought  vall  quantities  of 
the  choicelt  wines  and  brandies  w  hich 
France  could  produce  ;  and  they  were 
known  to  be  the  bell  of  cu Homers  by 
paying  for  them  in  ready  money,  and 
even  by  advancing  funis  aloreharid  ! 
—  But  when  thefe  dealers  lhail  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowcfi;  ebb  of  want  and 
indigence, — they  wili  buy  more  wines 
and  brandies  than  ever  tliev  did,  and 
become  better  cuftomurs  than  tiiey 
were  b  fore.  This  is  penetration! — 
this  is  fagacity! 

“  Again,  the  Engliih,  when  in 
great  profpcrlty,  and  overflowing 
wiili  riches,  were  remarkably  vain 
and  oHeiitatious  ;  and  the  females  in 
particular  (as  it  was  natural  for  the 
fex)  vied  with  each  otlier  in  all  the 
parade  of  finery.  Hence  they  were 
induced,  and  by  their  wealth  they 
were  enabled  to  buy  the  riche fl  filks 
and  velvets,  and  the  moll  elegant 
gold  and  filver  laces,  that  could  be 
vvrou^rht  in  France  ;  for  nothin-'  was 


made  ;  indeed  they  are  very  obvious,  j 
Why  then  is  not  the  proper  inference  j 
deduced  from  them  ? — An  inference 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind?  Namely, 
that  fuch  different  talents  and  capa¬ 
cities  cannot,  properly  fpeaking,  be 
rivals  to  each  ocher ;  for  they  ad  in 
different  fpkeres,  and  tend  to  different 
ends  and  ufes.  Therefore  there  is 
fo  much  the  lefs  colourable  pretext  for 
national  jealoufy  between  France  and 
England,  refpeding  trade,  inafmuch 
as  there  can  hardly  be  a  national 
competition  between  them/’ 

In  the  fifth  letter,  the  author  ftates 
the  cafe  betweenEngland  and  America, 
fuppofing  the  former  to  bevidorious. 
Three  things,  he  obferves,  are  the 
objed  of  the  prefent  conteft.  Firft,  j 
we  propofe  to  recover  our  loft  trade  ‘ 
with  the  colonies.  Secondly,  we  hope,  j 
that  when  a  reconciliation  fhall  take  ‘ 
place,  the  Americans  will  be  perfua-  ! 
ded  to  bear  fome  (hare  in  the  general  j 
expences  of  the  empire.  And  thirdly,  \ 
we  conceive,  that  by  their  fubiniflion  ' 
vee  fhall  recover  our  national  glory.  • 
We  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  rhe  ' 
author’s  arguments  on  the  firft  of 
thofe  heads. 

And  firft,  we  propofe  the  reco¬ 
very  of  our  trade.  Trade,  Sir,  is  a 
very  vague  term  ;  and  may  ftand  for 
anv  commercial  intercourle  between  ; 
nation  and  nation,  or  between  man  ; 
aiid  man,  however  carried  on^  But,  | 
in  the  place  before  us,  the  term  muft  I 
fignify  the  exportation  of  Britilh  ma-  | 
nufadures  into  America,  and  the  im-  i 
portation  of  Auieriean  produce  into  \ 
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unaccountable  propenfity  towards  the 
gioojny  and  the  difmal  in  their  prof  i 
pcdts  concerning  trade.  And  nothing 
fee  ills  to  pleafe  them  better,  as  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chefterfield  ufed  to 
fay,  than  gravely  to  be  told,  that  they 
are  ruined  and  undone.  Thereiore 
his  friend  Lo»  d  Bolingbroke  grounded 
all  his  patriotic  diflertations  on  this 
very  balis ;  for  wnich  worthy  deeds, 
he  and  his  brother  patriots  were  held 
in  fuch  nigh  efteem  by  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  Eiiudand  during  the  long,  pa- 
cifi:,  and  wealth-creating  reign  (if  1 
might  ufe  iiich  a  lerin)  of  oir  Robert 
Walpok,  as  approached  almoit  to 
adoration  Indeed,  long  before  them, 
ruined  and  undone  was  the  burden 
of  the  fong.  An  author  of  fome  re¬ 
pute,  Jofhua  Gee,  was  fo  pofllfled 
with  this  defponding  notion,  that  he 
undertook  to  demonllrate  by  figures, 
and  tables  of  accounts,  that  the  ba¬ 
lances  of  trade  were  almoll  every 
where  prodigioufly  againft  us  :  fo 
that,  according  to  this  comfiirtable 
demonftration,  there  would  not  have 
remained  one  Ihill  ng  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  thefe  fixty  years  laft  paft.  Yet, 
Sir,  we  have  fpent  .md  I  .viihcd  away, 
fince  that  period,  chiefly  in  uiinecef- 
fary  and  unprofitable  wars,  upwards 
of  150,000,000!.  fterling  :  — A  fure 
proof  that  he  was  miferably  deceived 
in  his  calculations  ;  though  a  moft 
melancholy  reflexion  on  our  own 
prudence. 

“  However,  that  which  reafon  and 
argument  could  not  do,  refpeding 
trade,  experience  itfclf  has  at  lalt  ef 
fedled.  For  now  the  Fnglifh  mcr- 
chants  and  manufadturers  find  and 
ftei,  that  their  goods  at  an  American 
market  (notwithftanding  all  the  pre- 
fent  difadvantages  they  labour  under) 
are  allowed  to  be  better,  and  cheaper, 
than  the  like  articles  of  other  nations, 
the  Americans  themfelves  being  jud¬ 
ges.  This  is  a  happy  omen,  which 
may  tend  to  many  good  confequen- 
ces,  if  properly  improved  For  hence 
it  undeniably  follows,  that  the  Ame¬ 


ricans  will  buy  our  goods,  when  it  is 
their  interell,  and  when  they  are  able 
fi^o  do,  notwichllanding  the  bitcereft 
antipathy  they  can  conceive  againft 
us.  And  I  defy  any  man  to  prove, 
that  they  ever  did  buy  our  goods, 
contrary  to  their  own  interelts,  even 
during  the  moll  flattering  periods  of 
their  Iriendlliip.  (One  things  how¬ 
ever,  I  mu  ft  confefs,  that  heretofore 
they  frequently  boughtvEiiglifti  mer- 
chandife,  when  they  knew  they  were 
not  able,  and  never  intended  to  pay 
for  them.  And  with  thole  very  ca¬ 
pitals  purchafed  eftates,  or  carried  on 
a  trade  to  the  Spaniih  main.  There¬ 
fore  if  this  be  meant  by  the  complain¬ 
ants,  when  they  lament  the  lofs  of 
the  American  trade,  I  hope  we  (hall 
never  recover  fuch  a  trade  for  the 
future  ;  that  is,  never  truft  them  to 
tne  fame  amount.  The  bad  debts  of 
the  Americans  to  this  country,  long 
before  the  prefent  difturbances,  were 
great  beyond  imagination  ; — much 
greater  than  the  Aims  owing  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  all  the  world  befides.) 

^  Moreover  we  now  lee,  and  know, 
that  the  beft  produce  of  America  can 
find  its  way  into  England,  if  we  ‘^ive 
the  beft  price,  notwithftanding  thefe 
obftacles,  wdiich  civil  wars,  and  na¬ 
tional  animofities,  accompanied  with 
every  other  difliculty  and  difeourage- 
ment,  can  throw  in  the  way.  The 
tobacco  of  thofe  revoked  colonies, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  the  va¬ 
luable  productions  of  other  colonies, 
are  now  bought  and  fold  as  openly 
and  avowedly,  even  at  public  audlions, 
in  all  our  great  fea-ports,  as  before 
the  war.  Therefore  after  fuch  proofs, 
what  is  it  which  wq  can  wifli  for,  or 
d  dire  more  ?  And  if  this  be  not  filf- 
'  ficient  to  convince  u-.,  that  the  cou- 
queft  of  America,  fuppojing  it  ever 
fo  fealiblc,  can  be  of  no  manner  of 
ufe  in  a  mercaiitile  view,  I  ihould  be 
glad  to  know',  what  kind  of  j-ioof 
w  ill,  or  can  be  thought  fuflicient  J 
lu  a  word,  if  daily  exnerience  and 
matters  of  faCl  arc  not  able  to  bring 
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Vis  to  a  confe(5on,  that  our  plan  is 
totally  wrong,  I  know  not  what  tile 
to  have  recoiirfe  to,  but  to  deci:;re 
openly  and  without  referve,  that  we 
are  determined  to  adl  both  againll 
convidion,  and  againft  our  own  in- 
terell.*’ 

In  the  fixth  letter,  the  dodor  en- 
<iuires,  what  benefits  will  accrue  to 
America,  fuppofing  her  to  obtain  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  profeciition  of  the 
prefent  war ;  and  on  this  lubjed  his 
opinion  feems  to  be  perfedly  rational. 


1  of  each  other,  they  will  be  divided 
[  and  fubdivlded  into  little  commonr 
j  wealths,  or  principalities,  according 
f  to  the  ab  )V€-meatioiied  natural  divi* 

\  fions,  or  boundaries  of  their  country.; 
and  that  all  of  them  in  general  will 
be  more  intent  on  profeculing  their 
own  internal  difputes  and  quarrels, 
than  defirous  to  engage  in  external 
wars,  and  diftant  conquefts.  They 
will  have  neither  leiliire,  nor  inclina- 
tion,  nor  abilities,  for  fucii  under¬ 
takings.’' — 


**  As  to  the  future  grandeur  of 
America,  fays  he,  and  its  being  a  ri¬ 
ling  empire,  under  one  head,  whether 
republican  or  monarchial,  it  is  one  of 
the  idleft  and  moft  vifionary  notions 
that  was  ever  conceived,  even  by  wri¬ 
ters  of  romance.  For  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  the 
fituation  of  their  country,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  different  climates,  which 
tends  to  countenance  fuch  a  fuppoli- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  every  prog- 
noftic  that  can  be  formed  from  a  con¬ 
templation  of  their’mutuai  antipathies, 
and  claihing  interefis,  their  difference 
of  governments,  habitudes,  and  man¬ 
ners,  plainly  indicates,  th  it  the  Ame- 
ticans  will  have  no  center  of  union 
among  them,  and  no  common  intereft 
'to  purfue,  when  the  power  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  England  are  finally  re¬ 
moved.  Moreover,  when  the  inter- 
fe^iions  and  divi fions  of  their  country 
by  great  bays  of  the  fea,  and  by  vafl 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ridges  of  mountains;  i 
aod  above  all,  when  thofe  immenfe 
inland  regions,  beyond  the  back  fet- 
tlements,  which  are  Hill  unexplored, 
are  taken  into  the  account,  they  form 
the  higheft  probability  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  never  can  be  united  into  one 
compadl  empire,  under  any  fp^cies  of 
government  whatever.  Their  fate 
feems  to  be — a  difunited  people  till 
the  end  of  time.  In  ftiort,  the  only 
probable  fuppofition  that  can  be 
formed  of  them  at  prefent  is  this,-—  | 
that  being  fo  very  jealous  in  their  I 
ternpers,,  fo  fuljn’cious,  and  diftruftful  / 


The  concluding  letter  contains  a 
plan  for  a  general  pacification  ;  to 
which  indeed  the  whole  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  arguments  have  an  obvious 
tendency. 

In  thofe  letters,  the  Dran  of  Glou- 
cefter  treats  his  fubjed  with  his  u/aa/ 
vivacity,  moderation,  and  acutenefs. 
He  certainly  may,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  claim  the  privilege  of  being  ex¬ 
empted  from  national  or  political  pre¬ 
judices  ;  and  though  he  cannot  ho{>e 
to  fee  his  argumcMits  prove  effedlual 
again  it  the  ratio  ultima  regum^  he  yet 
may  enjoy  the  fatisfaflion  to  refleift, 
that  he  has  fincerely  urged  the  caufe 
of  mutual  benevolence,  ami  endea¬ 
voured  to  extiaguilh  every  fpark  of 
animofity  between  the  contending 
nations.  C. . 

The  ^tejlioji  confidered^  Whether  Wool 
JloouUi  he  allo^.ved  to  he  export ed<f 
^hen  the  Price  is  iow  at  Hovie^  on 
paying  a  Duty  to  the  Public? 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart, 

6d.  Cadeil,  London. 

queflion  agitated  by  this 
X  judicious  writer  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  political  oecono- 
my,  and  merits  the  molt  deliberate 
invelligalion.  To  determine  it  with 
the  greater  certainty.  Sir  John  Dal- 
rvmple  fets  out  with  ftating  feme  ge¬ 
neral  propofitions,  apparently  juft, 
and  which  may  ferve  as  firft  princi* 
pies  in  the  profecution  of  the  enquiry, 
Thofe  propofitions  are  as  fallow  : 


m 

I  L  IT  E  R  A  R  y  A  M  y  S  E  M  E  N T.  J? 


«<  I.,  That  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is  a  gain  to  a  Ciainrry,  in 
proponif  n  to  the  quaiiiity  oi  indiil- 
uy  cnij  loved  in  producing  tiieni,  ot 
the  llilpping  einpio\  ed  in  exporting 
them,  and  of  the  value  got  lor  them 
in  reiiini. 

IL  I'hat  it  is  more  advan 
tageous  to  a  country,  to  work  up  its 
own  r 'W  materials  into  inanufaclures, 
to  he  confnmcd  at  home  or  exported 
abroad,  t!ian  to  export  iheiii  to  t  reign 
coiiintrics  fo-r  the  ufe  of  their  manu 
Ihdtures  ;  and,  confeqneirtiy,  that  a 
wife  nation  may  ’ prohibit  tlie  expor¬ 
tation  of  its  raw  materials,  to  the  ex 
lent  of  its  ability  to  work  them  up  at 
home  with  advantage. 

“  III.  But  if,  from  any  cirenm- 
ftances,  cither  of  war  or  of  peace,  a 
country  canrior,  at  a  particular  period, 
find  a  vent  for  the  manulat^hire  as  it 
nfeli  to  do,  then  a  continuance  of  the 
prohibition  to  export  the  raw  materi¬ 
al  feems  impolitic  ;  ])ecaufe,  it  the  raw 
material,  which  cannot  he  maiiufadn- 
rod  at  home*,  be  allowed  to  be  exrior- 
ted  abroad,  it  mull  be  left  to  perilh. 
But  this  prohibition  will  be  doubly 
impolitic,  If  the  material  thus  left  to 
pyrilh,  be  of  a  nature  to  have  colt 
inucii  money  in  producing,  and  he  of 
lb  great  value,  that  the  profit  of  the 
V  farmer,  and  the  rent-rf»ll  of  the  land¬ 
lord,  depend  upon  it ;  and  confeqnent- 
ly,  the'reyeaiic  of  the  Hate,  and  the 
indullry  of  the  people,  both  of  which 
are  intimately  conne<5led  vith  the 
gi  eater  or  lefs  quantity  of  money  in 
the  hands  ot  the  farmer  and  land¬ 
lord. 

“  IV,  If  any  doubt  fliould  arife, 
whether  there  be  fuch  a  redundancy 
in  the  raw  material  as  difables  the 
iTianula<5liirer  to  work  it  up  with  a 
good  profpedl  of  a  market,  then  the 
infallible  tell  to  find  out  the  truth  is, 
to  enipiire  into  the  ftate  of  the  price 
of  the  raw  material.  When’ there  is 
a  redundancy,  the  price  will  be  h'w  ; 
when  there  is  not  it  will  be  high. 
Thus  the  barometer  of  price  will  c:.fi- 
•  VoL.  LV. 


ly  and  infallibly  point  out  when  the 
raw  mater. ai  Ihould,  and  when  it 
liiould  not,  ue  allowed  to  be  expor- 
ICil. 

“  V.  If  a  nation  Ihould  think  of 
rnbmiiriiig  to  prohibit  the  expm'tatioii 
(;t  a  raw  material,  lell  it  Ihould  lerve 
the  inaiiuffiCiUr-.s  ri  another  country; 
Inal  is  CO  fay,  tiu  idd  inflict  a  cenaiu 
.vil  iip.on  itllir,  Irom  the  hopes  of  in- 
riicfing  a  very  uncertain  evil  upon  its 
neighbours;  it  ought  to  be  very  fure 
that  theie  iKighbours  canr;Ot  be  liip- 
plied  witli  the  raw  material  eilewhtre, 
either  within  themfcJvcs  or  tVoni 
otiiei’s. 

“  VI  If  the  raw  mater  ial  prohi<- 
bliecl  to  be  exported  be  in  groat  re¬ 
quell  with  other  nations,  it  will  be 
fm  II  tattled  aliroad,  notuithilaiidiiur 
Che  prohibiiion.  ll  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  that  liiis  cannot  ])e 
prevented,  with  refpe^fl  to  wool  at 
It  all,  it  I'eems,  at  the  firil  t>lul]i  of  th.c 
prnpnfal,  more  wife  to  permit  it  to 
be  exported,  on  panng  a  duty  to  the 
ilnte,  than  to  be  making  d  ii')/  and 
vain  complaints,  chat  it  i:>  exported 
without  paying  any.  l^ut  whetlier 
that  firil  impreliion  ought,  or  ought 
not  to  be  indulged,  wiii  deferve  he 
confideratlon  of  every  landed  and 
every  commercial  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  of  the  meant  ft  ’oegp  ar,  as  v-lII 
as  of  the  king  and  his  parliament.’^ 

The  intelligent  anrhor  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  ids  reafons,  why  p.u  ba- 
ment  Ihould  allow  wo  d  to  be  expor¬ 
ted  frcun  Great  Britain,  when  the 
price  is  low,  on  paying  a  duty  to  the 
public.  Taat  our  readers  may  he  the 
better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  lubjeff, 
we  lhall  lay  before  them  the  whole 
of  rh(»lo  confideraiions. 

“  Reafon  I.  The  redundancy  of 
wool  is  at  prefent  fo  great  in  Britain, 
that  it  is  funk  in  many  phtces  5C'  per 
cent,  and  in  very  few  places  lefs  than 
30  f>er  cent.  If  not  rdlowed  to  be 
exported,  that  fupcrftuity  iimft  eirhtr 
perilh,  or,  being  prelTed  into  a  glut¬ 
ted  market,  niuft  fink  ftill  lower  th?; 
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.  and  climate,  according  to  the  different 
i  iValons  of  the  year.  The  code  of  law& 
*  concerning  the  flocks  and  fleeces  of 
i  Spain  make  a  folio  volume  ;  and  there 
great  Jaw  ofticer,  with  a  court  of 
ce,  to  whom  the  care  of  feeing  the 
regulations  of  that  code  executed,  is 
intriifted.  But  in  the  few  parts  of 
Spain  where  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breed,  and  where  the  flieep  are 
kept  upon  the  fame  pafture  round  the 
peafants  houfes  all  the  year,  as  is  done 
in  moft  parts  of  Old  Caltile,  the  flee- 
miferable,  though  in  the 
world,  as  in  the 
In  ancient 
the  wool  of  England  w  as  in  as 


price  even  of  that  portion  which  can 
be  manufadtured. 

Reafcn  11.  Anciently  the  Englirti 
paid  their  chief  attention  to  the  fleece 
of  the  iheep,  becaufe  it  was  ilie  chief  \  is  a 
object  of  price.  In  ancient  records,  ‘  jufti 
the  value  of  the  whole  iheep  bears  no 
proportion  to  his  wool.  At  prefent, 
in  moil  countries,  people  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  c.ircafe  alone,  becaufe  the 
fleece  is  no  longer  the  obje(fl  of  price. 

But  it  the  value  of  wool  was  allowed 
to  be  raifed,  by  prefenting  to  it  two 
markets  inflead  of  one  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
both  the  home  and  foreign,  inftead  of 
the  home  alone  ;  the  quality  of  wool, 
which  like  other  objeds  of  art  and  of 
.nature  is  capable  of  improvement, 
w'ould  be  improved.  The  power  of 
Englifli  indullry,  when  not  damped 
by  millaken  policies,  is  beyond  that 
ot  all  nations.  The  great  increafe  in 
the  length,  the  weight,  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  fleeces  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Lincolnlhire,  even  within  thefe 
thirty  years,  (hews  the  extent  to  which 
the  improvement  of  Englifli  w^ooi 
might  be  carried.  Spanilli  rams  are 
more  cafily  to  be  tranlported  from 
Spain  into  England  than  Spanilh 


CCS  are  as 
finell  climate  of  th 
wwft  hills  of  Scotland 
times 

much  eftiination  at  European  markets 
as  the  wool  of  Spain.  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  by  allowing  their  w^ool  to  be 
exported,  led  their  people  to  improve 
it ;  while  the  Englilh,  by  prohibiting 
it  to  be.  exported,  led  their  people  to 
negkd  it.  Remove  the  artificial  ob- 
(Irudion,  and  nature  and  indullry  will 
bring  things  to  their  ancient  (late 
again.  A  lax  upon  the  exportation 
of  Englifli  wool  will,  in  one  refped, 
operate  exadly  in  the  fame  manner 
that  a  tax  upon  the  exportation  or 
wool  from  Spain  has  operated  ;  for, 
in  order  to  elcape  the  weight  of  the 
tax,  merchants  will  export  only  the 
fined  kinds  of  wool,  and  the  wool- 
growers  knowing  this,  will  vie  with 
each  other  who  lhali  produce  the  fi¬ 
ned. 

“  Reafon  III.  The  prohibition  to 
export  wool  defeats  its  owm  ohjetSl.  As 
it  confines  the  wool-grower  to  one 
market,  it  finks  the  price  ;  finking  the 
price,  it  caufes  a  demand  from  foreign 
countries  ;  caufing  a  demand  from 
foreign  countries,  it  tempts  the  fmiig- 
gler  to  export  ;  and,  by  this  circle,  it 
is  the  real  caufe  of  that  very  thing 
which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  man  who  fmiig- 
gles  one  cargo  abroad,  will  fmuggle 
another  home ;  and  to  decreafe  his 
rilk,  and  increafe  his  profit,  his  new 
cargo  will  be  of  the  kail  bulk,  and 
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the  higheft  value  he  cia  aaJ 

coiife  i  itntly  will,  to  a  dtrgree  not  ve¬ 
ry  hurt  the  indultry  and 

the  revenue  ot  his  country.  Let  it  be 
inquired  from  what  coalts  the  great- 
efl;  qn  xUtiry  of  Er.glilh  wool  has  been 
run  to  France,  and  to  what  coads  the 
gre.itelt  quantity  of  Ftencli  gnoils  have 
been  run  co  England,  and  they  will 
be  found  to  be  the  fame.  Is  a  regu¬ 
lation,  wh’.cii  under  its  wings  has  iof- 
tered  up  a  fyltem  of  fmnggling,  and 
ftrenglh.nei  it  by  the  mutual  depen 
dince  of  an  exporting  and  in  impor¬ 
ting  trade,  of  no  c^uTidcration  to  a 
nation,  whofe  old  taxes,  when  defeat¬ 
ed,  mud  be  fiippiied  by  new  ones,  up¬ 
on  manufadure,  trade,  money,  and 
land  ? 

“  Reafon  IV.  Since  then  it  is  im- 
p  drible  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
our  wool,  the  difpute  feems  to  reibive 
into  tnis  qucdum,  Whether  it  be  btli 
to  allow  the  tair  trader  to  export  it, 
on  paying  a  duty  to  the  public,  or  to 
ftibmit  to  the  fmugglcr  exporting  it, 
witaout  paying  any  ?  If  the  exporta¬ 
tion  be  per  uicted,  and  the  duty  con- 
fequently  irvied  only  when  the  pi  ice 
is  low,  the  two  following  confequeu- 
ces  will  follow; — ift,  When  there  is 
a  redund  incy  of  wool,  more  than  is 
inanufa(5larcd  at  home,  it  v^il!  be  ex¬ 
ported,  to  the  protit  of  the  landholder  ; 
and,  2dly,  It  will  produce  a  large  re¬ 
venue,  to  the  profit  of  the  ftate. 

Reafon  V,  Every  argument  for 
encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn 
when  price  is  low,  applies  equaliv  to 
the  exporiati()n  ot  wool  when  price  is 
low,  w’ith  two  advantages  on  the  tide 
&  the  !ail  of  thefe  meafiires  For 
fii  ll,  it'  it  be  i  uprudent  to  fupply  our 
enemies  with  a  raw  material  for  their 
manufacture  at  an  advanced  price,  it 
feems  more  imprudent  to  fupply  them 
with  food,  the  full  principle  of  all 
manufaiTtures,  at  a  lower  price  than 
we  eat  it  ourfdves  ;  and  fecondly,  it 
feerns  ftrange  that  a  duty  Ihould  be 
refufed  to  be  accepted  on  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  one,  when  a  bounty  is 
not  fcnipled  to  be  bellowed  On  the 
exportation  of  the  other.” 


To  the  reafons  above  delivered,  the 
judicious  Baronet  af:  rwa.ds  enume¬ 
rates  a  variety  of  pollible  ohj^.eftions, 
all  of  which  he  er  deavours  to  remove 
by,  clear,  explicit,  and  extremely  for¬ 
cible  anfwers.  'Fhe  L.tter  being  of 
conlidtrable  length,  we  ihail  only  ip-* 
cify  the  ohJe<5tious,  which  are  ranked 
under  live  diilind  heads.  “  II  ihtie 
be  a  redundaTiCy  t'f  wool,  tiie  natural 
remedy  is  to  ur  n  oallure  land  into 
corn  land. — A  permifllon  to  export 
wo  I  would  raife  the  price  of  wool 
too  high;  and  conlequently  would 
hurt  the  manufaduring,  to  i':rye  tue 
I  iiided  infereil. —  \  mixture  of  Eng- 
lilh  wo  )l  is  ablolutely  neceflary  in  tlie 
fabric  ol  foreign  woollens  ;  to  fuppiy 
tiiem  with  wool,  is  therefore  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  manufadures  at  the  ex- 
perc.  or  our  own. — 'fhe  woollen  lua^ 
nutadures  of  Spain  have  been  kept 
di)wu  bv'  che  latitude  given  to  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool. — If  a  tax  be  laid 
on  tne  exportation  of  wool,  it  will  ei¬ 
ther  con*inue  to  be  fmuggltd,  to  avoid 
tne  tax,  or  it  will  not  be  exported  at 
all.” 

Sir  John  1  Lilrymplc,  in  funport  of 
his  reafons,  and  anfwers  to  objections, 
adduces  a  number  of  fa*  ‘s,  which  (end 
to  condrm  the  opinion  he  entertains 
on  thi-  fubjeLl,  From  authorities  ci¬ 
ted  in  the  pamphlet,  he  ‘'l-iierves,  that 
brfore  the  prohibltu  a  ro  r:\p^'rt  woi  l 
took  place  in  EngLnd  at  the  Reite¬ 
ration,  and  in  Sctoia  iJ  at  the  nion, 
the  average  price  wx'l  was  far 
higher  in  both  countries  than  it  has 
been  fiiice  the  proirbiiion  :  that  the 
export iiion  of  woollen  manula^me 
Jrom  England  has  not  been  greater, 
all  circumllances  coufidered,  (lucethe 
prohibitiou  took  place  th^n  it  was  b^- 
iore  ;  and  in  Scotland  has  h^en  1  In  • 
that  fince  the  prohibition  took  ph -'e, 
the  quaniltv  of  wool  fmuggled  \'y  'CiO 
}*as  been  imrnenfe  :  th.it  m  arcic:!.: 
times,  the  Knglilli  wexd  v.as  in  as 
great  requell  abroad  as  rhe  Soami’n  - 
and  that,  at  the  clofe  of  the  iaii  cen  ¬ 
tury,  it  w'as  computed,  thdc  oiie  ruth 
of  the  land  rents  in  England  svas  paid 
by  wool. 
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0.1  a  fiibjecl  wiiicii  is  liable  to  bi 

■viewed  iii  JiirerenL  li^^ba s,  bsr  Wool 

lea  .'aaaui  lilarers  and  tlie  la.idai  i  i- 
terelt,  it  inuit  give  ple.ihire  to  a*l  •aeu 
ot'  pabiic  ipirit  to  benold  tbis  i'upo'*- 
tant  (|UeLtioii  treated  with  Tich  perjpi- 
cuity  as  it  is  by  Sir  John  D  tlrymple; 
■waole  judicious  obferr-itions  wlli,  we 
hope,  conduce  to  eldabl'dii  an  aiiilor- 
mity  of  Eiitiaieiit  in  a  maiter  oi  great 
national  iaiiiortancc.  C 


ea-'iied  d.dii'c  and  exertion 

to  reil  )rc  t!ve  p  ibllc  traoipilllir v  : 
Bat  1  ill  HI  Id  not  anlVer  ih  tiull 
co  il  ultr-'  j  cr.  !  be  forereiga  oi  a  iVee 
people^  nor  niake  a  iliilalile  return  to 
iny  iubjerts  tor  ih:!r  coaiEinc,  zealous, 
arid  atr^dllonate  atticiinunt  U)  niv 
j)ei  ii)  1,  l.nniiy,  and  governni  *nt,  il  f 
c onlenied  to  lacriiice,  ei’licr  to  iny 
own  deiue  ot  pe.ice,  or  to  tiiei^'  tem¬ 
porary  eale  and  relief,  th(;fe  cdEntial 
riglus  and  permanent  inUredls,  upon 
the  inaintcu.ance  and  prcfervafion  of 
which  the  luturc  llreiv^tii  and  lecnri- 
fy  of  tli  is  country  iiioit  ever  priiici- 
paily  depend. 

“  dkie  favourable  appearance  of 
otir  aifairs  in  the  Erdt  Indies,  and 
the  /'ale  and  profperous  arrival  of  tiie 
numerous  commercial  llcets  cf  my 
kingdoms,  mull  have  giv  n  yon  fatis- 
faction ;  I>ut  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  my  afliduous  endeavours  to 
guard  the  extenfivc  dominions  of  my 
crown,  have  not  been  attended  witli 
fiiccefs  equal  to  the  jiidice  and  up- 
righrncls  of  my  views  ;  and  it  is  with 
great  concern  that  1  intorm  you,  that 
tlie  events  of  war  have  been  very  un¬ 
fortunate  to  my  arms  in  Virginia, 
having  ended  in  tlie  lofs  of  my  torces 
in  that  province. 

“  No  endeavours  have  been  want¬ 
ing  on  my  part  to  extinguilh  that 
fpirit  of  rebellion  which  onr  enemies 
have  found  means  to  loment  and 
maintain  in  the  colonies,  and  to  re- 
llore  to  my  deluded  fubjeds  in  Americ'a 
that  happy  and  proiperous  condition 
which  they  formerly  derived  from  a 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  but  the 
late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  calls 
loudly  ior  your  firm  concurrence  aiid 
afilllance,  to  frufirate  the  defiirns  of 
our  enemies,  equally  prejudical  to  the 
real  interefts  of  America,  and  to  thofe 
of  Great  Britain. 

“  Ill  the  laft  felTion  you  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  your  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  hate  and  condition  of 
our  dominions  and  revenues  in  the 
Eaft  Indies;— You  will,  1  am  p,er- 
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^  C'jncifc  HlJ}:ry  cf  ir.c  Prosicd'rrrf  of 
the  Second  Scfiri  of  the  riFTtiiSTU 
Pdrllain‘7it  Great  Bntiiu  Be 
gun  and  IrAdcn  at  Wcllmbdlcr,  on 
Tuefday  the  T^jth  of  Koveinhcry  1781. 

^Jf  'aeflay ,  ^lOCm  ^  • 

BOT''^  Houi'es  being  aiTembIcd 
this  day,  purfuaiit  to  the  King’s 
prociainacion,  for  tiie  difpatch  ol*  di¬ 
vers  weigiity  aiivl  important  affairs, 
his  Majeily  came  to  the  Houfe  of 
Peers  with  the  ufual  flute,  and  being 
I'eated  on  the  thr.one,  crowned,  and 
in  his  royal  robes,  a  meirc.iger  was 
lent  to  the  Commons  to  require  their 
attendance,  and  upon  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  their  Speaker  at  the  bar, 
his  M.ijelly  was  pleafeJ  to  addrefs 
the  following  moii;  gracious  fpcech 
to  the  Lords  and  Com.uons  prefent. 
“  Mv  Lords  ami  Gcntls?nj?iy 
“  WHEN  I  lall  met  you  in  Par¬ 
liament,  I  acquainted  you  with  the 
arduous  fiiuation  of  public  aff.ilrs  at 
that  time,  and  I  reprefented  to  you 
the  objects  which  I  had  in  view,  and 
the  relolntion  with  wiilch  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  perfevere  in  the  defence 
of  my  dominions  againh  the  com¬ 
bined  ptnver  ot  my  enemies,  uniil 
fuch  a  p  icification  could  be  made  as 
might  coufiil  with  the  honour  of  my 
crown,  and  the  permanent  intcrefl 
and  feciu  Iry  of  my  people.  Tue  war 
is  iVill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that 
reltlefs  ambition  which  firll  excited 
our  enemies  to  commence  it,  and 
which  ilili  continues  to  dilappoint  aiy 
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iiv.i  Jed,  refame  the  profcciition  of  that  :  in  this  place,  as  it  is  a  complete  repe- 
iinpjrcant  deliheraiion  with  the  lame  \  iltlon  of  the  fpeecli ;  l^ord  Southainp- 
fpirir;  and  temper  in  which  it  was  be-  ton  could  not  introduce  a  lingle  idea 
gun,  and«  proceed  with  the  fiime  at-  j  of  his  own  in  moving  it ;  but  proceed- 
tcjnrion  and  anxiety  to  confider  liow  j  ing  from  his  Lordihip,  we  may  fairJy 
thofe  remurce  provinces  may  be  lielJ  j  infer  that  the  lentimems  of  the  Prince 
and  go'eerned  with  tile  greateft  fecu-  !  of  Wales  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  his 
riry  aj‘«d  advaniage  to  this  country,  Royal  Father,  with  refpeifl  to  the  re- 
and  bv  what  means  the  happinefs  of  volted  American  Colonies, 
the  native  inhabitants  may  be  belt  J^ord  IValfingham  feconded  the  mo- 
promoted.  tion,  and  urged  the  political  neceiiicy 

Genflcvienof  the  Honfe  of  Co^mmvsy  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  America, 
T  will  order  the  ediinates  for  the  j  aiferting  that  the  lofs  of  our  Well 


enfuiiig  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  I 
rtlv  on  your  w'ifdom  and  public  fpirit 
for  filch  fuppiics  a>  the  circumitances 
of  our  aif.iirs  lhall  be  found  to  re¬ 
quire.  Among  the  many  ill  confe- 
qucnces  vvnich  attend  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  war,  I  moll  ilncere- 
ly  regret  the  additional  burdens 
which  it  mult  unavoidably  bring  upon 
iny  faitliiid  lubjeds. 

“  T\‘U  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  In  the  profecution  of  this  great 
and  important  contell  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  I  retain  a  firm  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  protedion  of  Divine 


India  Illands  would  be  the  confe- 
qiience  of  reiinquilhing  it.  The  ad- 
I  drefs  bang  then  read  by  the  Lord 
I  Clianceil(»r,  and  the  queflion  put  to 
agree  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  propofed  an 
amendment,  whicii  he  introduced  by 
a  general  recapitulation  of  ail  the 
errors  of  adminiliration,  and  of  the 
misfortunes  arifiiig  from  mifeondud^, 
or  other  caufes,  fince  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fatal  American  war  in 
1775.  And  his  Lordihip  particlarly 
dw'elt  upon  the  irnnitnfe  fums  it  had 
j  colt  the  nation,  vhthout  the  fatisfac- 


Provideace,  and  a  perfect  convivftion 
of  the  jurtlce  of  my  caufe  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  by  the  concurrence 
and  fupport  of  my  Parliament,  by 
the  valour  of  my  fleets  and  armies, 
and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and 
united  exertion  of  the  faculties  and 
refources  of  my  people,  I  lhall  be  en¬ 
abled  to  reltore  the  blelFing  of  a  -  fate 
and  honourable  peace  to  all  my  do¬ 
minions.’^ 

The  firit  bufinefs  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  when  they  returned  from  un¬ 
robing,  vvas,  to  debiue  a  motion 
made  by  Lord  South  am  pi  on  for  an  ad 
drefs  of  thanks  to  his  Majetty,  for 
his  molt  gracious  fpeecli  iVoni  ihe  I 
throne.  It  is  generally  underitood, 
that  addreffes  of  this  nature  are  con- 
ndered  as  conveying  a  diced  and  full 
parliamentary  approbation  of  the 
meafures  of  Government,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  feldoin  pals  without  oppo- 
fition.  Neither  tlie  form  nor  the 
words  of  the  addrefs  reqiii»*e  iufertion 


tion  of  Iiaving  accomplilhed  any  one 
objed  of  the  war.  By  his  Lordfliip’s 
account,  forty-fix  millions  have  been 
added  to  the  national  debt,  and  the 
perpetual  taxes  laid  on  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  whth  America 
in  1776,  amount  annuvilly  to  upwards 

of  two  millions  and  a  hali’. - He 

tiierefore  thought  it  high  time  to 
change  our  meafures,  attributing  all 
our  difgraces  to  a  want  of  a  proper 
combination  of  good  lenfe  and  found 
politics  at  home;  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  promote  that  conititutional 
union  which  mini  dry  had  fo  often 
cilied  for,  his  Lordihip  moved  the 
iollow'ing  amendment  to  be  inferted 
after  the  fecond  clanfe  of  the  add  refs 
— “  and  we  will  take  the  ailairs  of 
America  into  cur  mod  fei  ious  con- 
fideration,  and  lay  fiich  counfel  -at 
the  royal  feet,  as  lliall  bell;  point  the 
efforts  of  war,  and  fupport  the  conH- 
denCe  of  the  people.” 

The  D  uke  oflVichmond  feconded  the 
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amendment,  went  over  the  ol  J  ground 
concerning  the  origin  and  progrel's  Oi 
the  American  war,  and  was  joined 

the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  a  ge- 
iiv  ii  accuf.ition  of  the  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil  as  the  caufe  of  all  our  misfortunes. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton^  in  fup**ort  ol 
the  amendment,  and  againlt  nis  bro¬ 
ther  (i-^ord  Southampton’s)  motion, 
entered  into  a  wide  field,  and  from 
paft  mifearriage,  ventured  to  predi<^ 
defolation  to  thi?  country  as  the  pro 
bablv  confequenc?  of  carrying  on  the 
wai  gair.fi  America. 

Lord  Camden  brought  up  the  rear 
of  t)ppotition,  and  Ucribed  our  want 
of  fuccefs  ro  neglcd  ol  the  navy,  and 
untltil  til  employment  of  its  force. 

T  Earls  of  Hihjhe^ough,  Denbigh^ 
and  JVeJimoreland,  au  -i  Lord  Stor?fiont, 
defended  the  aiealhres  ot  aJminlUra- 
tion,  tiatei  the  ioip»\iv^lic  ibility  of  di- 
vidin^o  the  (  ol  a  vv.o', 

and  conicadeL:,  \v:.  iii  nid  grati 
fy  ihc  e  i  l»cs»  b  ye.'it.’ging  the  power 
of  the  iL.r»fc‘  o?'  Bourbon,  by  giving 
up  the  cnntell  with  America.  Lord 
Denbigh  faid,  that  the  minifiry  had 
feat  timely  intelligence  of  the  defigus 
of  the  French  againil  the  fertlements 
in  the  Chefapeak,  but  there  had  been 
delays  in  the  execution  of  their  or¬ 
ders,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlai:- 
tic,  which  he  hoped  would  be  inquired 
into. 

At  a  late  hour,  the  queftion  >was 
carried  againft  lord  Shelburne* s  a- 
mendment,  by 75  non  contents  to  31 
contents  ;  and  then  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  addrefs  pafied  without 
any  divifion. 

The  next  day  a  proteft  W’as  entered 
upon  the  journals,  nearly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words ; 

“  Dlffentienty 

For  reafons  often  urged  in  vain, 
for  thefe  laft  feven  years,  againft  the 
ruinous  profecution  of  the  unjuft  war 
carrying  on  by  his  Majefty’g  minifters 
aginnft  the  people  of  North  America; 
and  too  fatally  confirmed  by  repeated 
experience;  and  the  late  difgraceful 


lofs  of  a  fecond  araiy,  to  ftand  In  need 
of  repetition. 

Richmond. 

F  TZWILUIAM. 

Rockingham.” 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
fame  day,  a  fimilar  addrefs  was  mo¬ 
ved  by  rhe  Hon.  Mr  Percival^  mem¬ 
ber  for  Launceiton,  and  feconded  by 
Mr  Ord.  Both  thefe  gentlemen  con¬ 
tended  for  the  propriety  of  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  of  giving 
encouragement  to  hope  inftead  ot  de* 

I  f^  ir,  at  this  alarming  crifis  of  public 
atfairs. 

Mr  Fox  rofe  to  move  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  w'as  a  full  hour  and  a  half 
on  his  legs.  He  laid  it  was  very  na¬ 
tural  for  Miiiitters  to  apply  to  young 
men  aud  young  members  to  move 
and  fecond  an  addrefs  for  peri'evcrlng 
in  mcalures  by  which  the  country  had 
b^en  undone.  Young  Members  were 
unacquainted  with  all  the  blunders 
and  abfurdiiies  of  the  prefent  Adini- 
nillration  ;  an  Adminiftration  to  which 
he  could  not  help  applying  the  epithet 
of  trai.oroiis,  though  he  would  not 
fay  that  any  of  its  Members  w'ere  real¬ 
ly  paid  for  their  treafon  ;  but  they 
might,  from  their  conduvft  and  their 
I  blunders,  be  more  properly  called  the 
Minifters  of  France  than  of  England. 
He  then  gave  a  hiftory  of  the  mca¬ 
lures  purfued  in  the  condud  of  the  A- 
merican  war,  from  the  landing  of  the 
troops  at  Bofton  down  to  the  fatal  ca* 
taftrophe  which  put  Lord  Cornwallis 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  that  every  meat 
fare  purfued  was  founded  in  abfurdi- 
ty,  purfued  with  blind  infatuation,  and 
ended  in  dilgrace.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  for  a  conliderable  time  the  fubje<fc 
of  his  Philippic  ;  and  indeed  every  Ca¬ 
binet  Minilter  in  his  turn  felt  the  poig¬ 
nancy  of  his  animadverlions.  He 
made  a  fair  hit  at  Mr  Rigby,  alfo,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  up  the 
American  war  ;  for  he  reminded  that 
gentleman,  that,  during  the  laft  fef- 
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ficn  of  Parliament,  he  had  faid,  that 
«  he  ihouUl  be  lick  of  the  American 
war,  if  the  taking  of  Charlellown 
Ihould  pordiice  no  good  cfFeft/’  He 
then  alked  him,  if  it  had  produced  a 
good  effed  ;  it  had  indeed  produced 
this  melancholy  one,  that  7500  of  the 
Britilh  forces  had  been  captured  ;  a 
blelfed  elFed  indeed  I  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Mem¬ 
ber  was  fick  of  the  American  war  ; 
and  that  he  would  join  him  in  voting 
for  the  amendment  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  move  ;  he  then  moved  it  ;  and 
it  was  in  fubiVance  the  fame  as  that 
v/hich  was  moved  in  the  Upper  Houfe 
by  Lord  Shelburne. 

Mr  Minch  in  and  Admiral  Keppel 
fpoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
with  great  energy,  chiefly  infilling 
upon  the  mifmanagement  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  which  the  latter  faid  he  would 
prove,  whenever  the  Hate  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  Ihould  be  thoroughly  invelliga- 
ted. 


Lord  Mulgrave  vindicated  the  Fir  ft 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  the  ac- 
cufations  made  againft  him,  declaring 
chat  the  parfimony  of  former  naval 
adminiftrations,  and  not  the  inatten¬ 
tion  of  the  prcl’ent,  had  caufed  the 
inferiority  of  our  navy. 

Mr  Thomas  Pitt  called  upon  the 
country  gentlemen  to  advert  to  the 
unhappy  diminution  of  national  ho¬ 
nour;  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
confider  us  as  having  any  longer  a 
parliament,  a  public,  or  a  govern¬ 
ment,  nnlefs  we  could  bring  thofe 
perfous  to  account  who  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  its  prefent  deplorable 
fituation.  He  lamented  that  they 
had  been  drawn  in  to  give  too  much 
countenance  to  the  American  war ; 
but,  in  future,  he  declared  for  one, 
that  he  would  not  vote  X  fingle  Ihil- 
ling  for  the  fupport  of  it ;  and  he 
deemed  it  as  much  his  right  to  guard 
the  public  purfe,  r:s  it  was  his  Majef- 
ty's  prerogative  to  declare  war  or 
make  peace. 

Lord  North  faid,  that  it  was  ftrange 
that  charges  unauthcntlcated  and  uu- 


f  juft  fliould  be  thrown  out ;  charges 
whicn  wcie  not  only  not  proved,  but, 
he  believed,  dilcredited  by  the  aifcr* 
tors  of  them.  The  war  with  America 
had  been  unfortunate,  but  not  unjini. 
He  had  at  all  times  thought  lo,  and 
ihould  he  hereafter  mount  the  fcafFoId 
for  that  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
the  adminiilration,  he  Ihould  continue 
to  think  fo.  It  was  not  a  war  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  it  was  not  a  war  of  adminif- 
tration  ;  it  was  a  war  founded  in 
right,  and  didated  by  necefiity.  With 
regard  to  the  prefent  addrefs,  there 
are  three  modes  propofed  for  conftde- 
raiion.  The  addrefs  itfelf,  which 
propofes  to  afljft  his  Majelly  in  at¬ 
taining  his  juft  rights:  the  amendment, 
which  propoles  a  change  of  men  and 
mealures  ;  and  the  Lift,  a  fallen  filence 
without  any  addrefs.  This  laft  mode, 
he  faid,  he  decidedly  difapproved,  as 
neither  being  precedentcd  or  parlia¬ 
mentary,  As  to  the  two  former,  he 
had  declared  his  opinion  of  the  war  ; 
it  would  be  to  a(5l  in  contradidion  to 
that  opinion  not  to  vote  tor  the  ad¬ 
drefs  which  propofes  to  iupporc  it. 

Mr  Burke ^  in  fupport  of  me  amend¬ 
ment,  difplayed  his  ufual  talents  for 
fatire,  and  loudly  threatened  the  pre¬ 
fent  miniftry,  on  fome  Inture  day  of 
reckoning,  w.th  condign  punilhment, 
for  entering  into  the  war  againft  the 
Americans.  At  length,  alter  a  long 
conteil,  the'quellion  was  put,  and  the 
Houfe  divided,  (at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning),  218  agaiiift  the  amend¬ 
ment,  CO  I2f  for  it  ;  and  then  the 
queftion  for  referring  the  addrefs  to  a 
committee  was  put,  and  carried  with¬ 
out  a  dlvifion. 


TO  OuR  REALEkS. 

WE  cannot  enter  upon  the  Fif¬ 
ty -fiich  volume  of  our  Coi- 
ledion,  without  exprefhn?  the  I/iph 
feule  ol  gratitude  we  retain  for  the 
agreeable  reception  w'hicli  this  Maga¬ 
zine  has  met  with,  daring  a  period  of 
near- tourceeii  years;  and  wc‘  Hatter 
ourfelves  it  has  not  been  altogether 
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I  fient  lucubrations  to  tlie  world  by  th 
»  ulual  anJ  proper  channel  ol  a  pcrio 
i  dicai  Paper,  but  nuiil  altrait  tin 
^  public  eye  by  a  vuluniinous  painphLy 
I  Ibid  at  ail  extravagant  price. 

j  But  though  we  lament  the  circinu 
j  dance  of  our  want  of  originality, 
j  are  not  in  a  predicament  inlerior  y 
!  cur  brethren 


undeferved. — We  prefume  not  to  ar- 
rogate  to  ourfelves  an  uncommon 
degree  of  merit  in  the  execution  ot 
our  plan  ;  but  we  may  jultiy  alfevt, 
we  have  fp*ired  neither  labour  nor 
expence  to  render  oiu'  Pamphlet, 
what  the  title  fets  forth,  a  Uind  of 
literary  a^nufevieut  to  all. 

The  fil'd  offers  of  our  fervlces  to 
the  Public  profelfed  our  plan  to  be 
that  of  variety.  To  this  we  llill  ad¬ 
here,  as  far  as  the  circumferibed 
limits  of  our  Magazine  will  admit. — 
Subjeds  of  utility  and  indriidion,  in 
every  department  of  Science,  have 
invariably  engaged  our  chief  atten¬ 
tion. — And  while  we  communicated 
with  pleafure  thofe  performances 
•yvhich  afforded  innocent  entertain¬ 
ment,  or  infpired  a  lively  mirth,  our 
regards  for  religion,  morality,  and 
virtue,  ever  proferibed  from  our 
Mi  feel!  any  fuch  cornpo  fit  ions  as  had 

loofe  or  a  vicious  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  elegant  the  dile,  or  exquifite  the 
poetry  in  which  they  were  cioathed. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  our  country  on  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  genius,  tade,  and 
every  branch  of  the  Belles  Lettres, 
continue  to  make  amongd  us. — In 
Caledonia  literature  now  fioiirilhes  in 
an  eminent  degree. — And  her  philo- 
lophers  and  hidorians  rank  with  thofe 
of  any  nation. 

It  is  not  without  much  regret  we 
obferve,  that  at  preient  our  Pamplilet 
boafis  of  fewer  original  compofitions 
than  it  has  done  at  former  periods  ; 
hut  for  this,  we  think,  fome  reafons 
may  be  produced. — Politics  and 
new's,  rendered  nearly  intereding  by 
the  awful  fituation  of  the  public  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  country,  engrofs  the  ge¬ 
neral  attention. — And  thofe  wdio  fpent 
iheir  leifure  hours  in  literary  dudies, 
now  fpeculate  upon  the  probable  fate 
of  the  nations  at  war. — Befides,  mo¬ 
dern  writers  are  not  content,  like 
their  predecelTors,  to  give  their  tran- 


in  tliat  refpeef  : — And 
even  in  the  periodical  produdions  of 
cur  Pnglilh  neighbours,  vet  find  very 
few,  indeed,  of  their  original  elfays, 
wdiich  would  be  relilhcd  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  Scotliih  readers. 

To  com  pen  fate,  however,  for  the 
fcarcity  of  original  prodinllions,  w^e 
have  been  caretul  to  fek<d  the  molt 
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intereding  or  amullng  palfages  from 
new  books  of  every  kind,  .ot  many  of 
which,  few  of  our  readers,  \ve  pre¬ 
fume,  can  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  previous  perufal. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  folicited 
to  fubjoin  CO  our  Mifccllany,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament, 
and  an  occafional  detail  of  Hidorical 
Occurrences. — The  latter  \ye  adopted 
fome  time  ago,  but  upon  a  plan  too 
methodical  and  difficult,  and  we  fail¬ 
ed  in  the  execution. — We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  another  arrangement  of 
this  article,  that  of  giving  a  hiftory  of 
the  times  once  a-foi  tnight,  and  the 
parliamentary'  debates  every  interven¬ 
ing  week,  wdiich  we  hope  will  give 
fatisfaedion  to  all  our  readers. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  think  it 
our  duty,  and  gratitude  requires,  that 
w’e  ihould  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  our  ingenious  correfpondents,  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  their 
kind  affidance  and  fupport,  and  w'e 
iiumbly  beg  a  continuation  of  their 
favours. — And,  in  return  tor  fuck 
agreeable  intercourfe,  W'e  lhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  meric  it,  by  obliging  them, 
and  our  other  readers,  in  every  thing 
confid-mt  with  our  plan,  and  with 
the  profeflions  which  we  have  now 
and  formerly  made  to  the  Public. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


